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I 

The mind is a very wonderful thing, but it is questionable 
whether it is more wonderful than some of the instinctive modes 
of behavior of lower forms of life. If mind is viewed as an 
adjustment to external conditions for the purpose of securing 
control, the human mind is no more wonderful in its way than 
the homing and migratory instincts of birds; the tropic quality 
of the male butterfly which leads it to the female, though she is 
imprisoned in a cigar-box in a dark room; or the peculiar sensi- 
tivity of the bat which enables it, though blinded, to thread its 
way through a maze of obstructions hung about a room. 

The fact of sensitivity, in short, or the quality of response to 
stimulation, is more wonderful than its particular formulation in 
the human brain. Mind simply represents a special development 
of the quality of sensitivity common to organic nature, and ana- 
logous to the sensitivity of the photographic plate. The brain 
receives impressions, records them, remembers them, compares 
new experiences with old, and modifies behavior, in the pres- 
ence of a new or recurrent stimulation, in view of the pleasure- 
pain connotation of similar situations in the past. — 

In very low forms of life, as is well known, there is no develop- 
ment of brain or special organs of sense; but the organism is 
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pushed and pulled about by light, heat, gravity, and acid and 
other chemical forces, and is unable to decline to act on any 
stimulus reaching it. It reacts in certain characteristic, habitual, 
and adequate ways, because it responds uniformly to the same 
stimulation; but it has no choice, and is controlled by the envi- 
ronment. The object of brain development is to reverse these 
conditions and control the actions of the organism, and of the 
outside world as well, from within. With the development of 
the special organs of sense, memory, and consequent ability to 
compare present experiences with past, with inhibition or the 
ability to decline to act on a stimulus, and, finally, with abstrac 
tion or the power of separating general from particular aspects, 
we have a condition where the organism sits still, as it were, and 
picks and chooses its reactions to the outer world; and, by work- 
ing in certain lines to the exclusion of others, it gains in its turn 
control of the environment, and begins to reshape it. 

\ll the higher animals possess in some degree the powers of 
memory, judgment, and choice; but in man nature followed the 
plan of developing enormously the memory, on which depend 
abstraction, or the power of general ideas, and the reason. In 
order to secure this result, the brain, or surface for recording 
experience, was developed out of all proportion with the body. 
In the average European the brain weighs about 1,360 grams, or 
3 per cent. of the body weight, while the average brain weight 
of some of the great anthropoid apes is only about 360 grams, or, 
in the orangoutan, one-half of one per cent. of the body weight. 
In point of fact, nature seems to have reached the limit of her 
materials in creating the human species. The development of 
hands freed from locomotion and a brain out of proportion to 
bodily weight are tours de force, and, so to speak, an after- 
thought, which put the heaviest strain possible on the materials 
employed, and even diverted some organs from their original 
design. .\ number of ailments, like hernia, appendicitis, and 
uterine displacement, are due to the fact that the erect posture 
assumed when the hands were diverted from locomotion to pre- 
hensile uses put a strain not originally contemplated on certain 


tissues and organs. Similarly, the proportion of idiocy and 
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insanity in the human species shows that nature had reached the 
limit of elasticity in her materials and began to take great risks. 
The brain is a delicate and elaborate organ on the structural side, 
and in these cases it is not put together properly, or it gets hope- 
lessly out of order. This strain on the materials is evident in all 
races and in both sexes, and indicates that the same general 
structural ground-pattern has been followed in all members of 
the species. 

Viewed from the standpoint of brain weight, all races are, 
broadly speaking, in the same class. For while the relatively 
small series of brains from the black race examined by anthro- 
pologists shows a slight inferiority in weight—about 45 grams 
in negroes—when compared with white brains, the yellow race 
shows more than a corresponding superiority to the white; in 
the Chinese, about 70 grams. There is also apparently no superi- 
ority in brain weight in modern over ancient times. The cranial 
capacity of Europeans between the eleventh and eighteenth cen- 
turies, as shown by the cemeteries of Paris, is not appreciably 
different from that of Frenchmen of today, and the Egyptian 
mummies show larger cranial capacity than the modern Egyp- 
tians. Furthermore, the limits of variation between individuals 
in the same race are wider than the average difference between 
races. In a series of 500 white brains, the lowest and highest 
brains will differ, in fact, as much as 650 grams in weight. 

There is also no ground for the assumption that the brain of 
woman is inferior to that of man; for, while the average brain 
of woman is smaller, the average body weight is also smaller, 
and it is open to question whether the average brain weight of 
woman is smaller in proportion to body weight.’ The importance 
ot brain weight in relation to intelligence, moreover, has usually 
been much exaggerated by anthropologists; for intelligence 
depends in the rapidity and range of the acts of associative mem- 
ory, and this in turn on the complexity of the neural processes. 
Brains are, in fact, like timepieces in this respect, that the small 
ones work “excellent well” if they are good material and well put 
together. Although brains occasionally run above 2,000 grams 


*See, however, Topinard, Eléments d’anthropologie générale, pp. 557 ff. 
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in weight (that of the Russian novelist Turgenieff weighed 
2,012), the brains of many eminent men are not distinguished 
for their great size. That of the French statesman Gambetta 
weighed only 1,160 grams. It must be borne in mind also that 
there are many individuals among the lower races and among 
women having brain weights much in excess of that of the aver- 
age male white. 

Of all the possible ways of treating the brain for the purpose 
of testing its intelligence, that of weighing is the least satisfac- 
tory, and has been most indefatiguably practiced. A_ better 
method, that of counting the nerve cells, has been lately intro- 
duced, but to treat a single brain in this way is a work of years, 
and no series of results exists. In the meantime Miss Thompson, 
in co-operation with Professor Angell, has completed a study 
of the mental traits of men and women on what is perhaps 
the best available principle—that of a series of laboratory 
tests which eliminate or take into consideration differences due 
to the characteristic habits of the two sexes. Her findings are 
probably the most important contribution in this field, and her 
general conclusion on differences of sex will, I think, hold also 
for differences of race: 

The point to be emphasized as the outcome of this study is that, 
according to our present light, the psychological differences of sex seem to 
be largely due, not to differences of average capacity, nor to difference in 
type of mental activity, but to differences in the social influences brought 
to bear on the developing individual from early infancy to adult years. The 
question of -he future development of the intellectual life of women is one 
of social necessities and ideals rather than of the inborn psychological 
characteristics of sex.’ 

There is certainly great difference in the mental ability of 
individuals, and there are probably also less marked differences 
in the average ability of different races; but difference in 
natural ability, is in the main, a characteristic of the individual, ] 
not of race or of sex. It is probable that brain efficiency (speak- 
ing from the biological standpoint) has been, on the average, 
approximately the same in all races and in both sexes since 


2 Helen B. Thompson, Psychological Norms in Men and Women, p. 182. 
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nature first made up a good working model, and that differences 
in intellectual expression are mainly social rather than biological, 
dependent on the fact that different stages of culture present 
different experiences to the mind, and adventitious circum- 
stances direct the attention to different fields of interest. 


II 


In approaching the question of the parity or disparity of the 
mental ability of the white and the lower races, we bring to it a 
fixed and instinctive prejudice. No race views another race with 
that generosity with which it views itself. It may even be said 
that the existence of a social group depends on its taking an exag- 
gerated view of its own importance; and in a state of nature, at 
least, the same is true of the individual. If self-preservation is 
the first law of nature, there must be on the mental side an acute 
consciousness of self, and a habit of regarding the self as of more 
importance than the world at large. The value of this stand- 
point lies in the fact that, while a wholesome fear of the enemy 
is important, a wholesome contempt is even more so. Praising 
one’s self and dispraising an antagonist creates a confidence and 
a mental superiority in the way of confidence. The vituperative 
recriminations of modern prize-fighters, the boastings of the 
Homeric heroes, and the bagan of the old Germans, like the back- 
talk of the small boy, were calculated to screw the courage up; 
and the Indians of America usually gave a dance before going on 
the war-path, in which by pantomime and boasting they magni- 
fied themselves and their past, and so stimulated their self-esteem 
that they felt invincible. In race-prejudice we see the same tend- 
ency to exalt the self and the group at the expense of outsiders. 
The alien group is belittled by attaching contempt to its peculiar- 
ities and habits—its color, speech, dress, and all the signs of its 
personality. This is not a laudable attitude, but it has been valu- 
able to the group, because a bitter and contemptuous feeling is 
an aid to good fighting. 

No race or nation has yet freed itself from this tendency to 
exalt and idealize itself. It is very difficult for a member of 
western civilization to understand that the orientals regard us 
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with a contempt in comparison with which our contempt for 
them is feeble. Our bloodiness, our newness, our lack of rever- 
ence, our land-greed, our break-neck speed and lack of appre- 
ciation of leisure make Vandals of us. On the other hand, we 
are very stupid about recognizing the intelligence of orientals. 
We have been accustomed to think that there is a great gulf 
between ourselves and other races; and this persists in an unde- 
finable way after scores of Japanese have taken high rank in our 
schools, and after Hindus have repeatedly been among the 
wranglers in mathematics at Cambridge. It is only when one 
of the far eastern nations has come bodily to the front that we 
begin to ask ourselves whether there is not an error in our 
reckoning. 

The instinct to belittle outsiders is perhaps at the bottom of 
our delusion that the white race has one order of mind and the 
black and yellow races have another. But, while a prejudice—a 
matter of instinct and emotion—may well be at the beginning of 
an error of this kind, it could not sustain itself in the face of our 
logical habits unless reinforced by an error of judgment. And 
this error is found in the fact that in a naive way we assume that 
our steps in progress from time to time are due to our mental 
superiority as a race over the other races, and to the mental 
superiority of one generation of ourselves over the preceding. 

In this we are confusing advance in culture with brain 


improvement. If we should assume a certain grade of intelli- 


gence, fixed and invariable in all individuals, races, and times 
an unwarranted assumption, of course—progress would still be 
possible, provided we assumed a characteristically human grade 
of intelligence to begin with. With associative memory, abstrac- 
tion, and speech men are able to compare the present with the 
past, to deliberate and discuss, to invent, to abandon old processes 
for new, to focus attention on special problems, to encourage 
specialization, and to transmit to the younger generation a more 
intelligent standpoint and a more advanced starting-point. Cul- 
ture is the accumulation of the results of activity, and culture 
could go in improving for a certain time even if there were a 


retrogression in intelligence. If all the chemists in class A should 
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stop work tomorrow, the chemists in class B_ would still 
make discoveries. These would influence manufacture, and 
progress would result. If a worker in any specialty acquaints 
himself with the results of his predecessors and contemporaries 
and works, he will add some results to the sum of knowledge in 
his line. And if a race preserves by record or tradition the mem- 
ory of what past generations have done, and adds a little, progress 
is secured whether the brain improves or stands still. In the 
same way, the fact that one race has advanced farther in culture 
than another does not necessarily imply a different order of brain, 
but may be due to the fact that in the one case social arrange- 
ments have not taken the shape affording the most favorable 
conditions for the operation of the mind. 

If, then, we make due allowance for our instinctive tendency 
as a white group to disparage outsiders, and, on the other hand, 
for our tendency to confuse progress in culture and general 
intelligence with biological modification of the brain, we shall 
have to reduce very much our usual estimate of the difference in 
mental capacity between ourselves and the lower races, if we do 
not eliminate it altogether; and we shall perhaps have to aban 
don altogether the view that there has been an increase in the 
mental capacity of the white race since prehistoric times. 

The first question arising in this connection is whether any 
of the characteristic faculties of the human mind—perception, 
memory, inhibition, abstraction—are absent or noticeably weak 
in the lower races. If this is found to be true, we have reason 
to attribute the superiority of the white race to biological causes; 
otherwise we shall have to seek an explanation of white superi 
ority in causes lying outside the brain. 

In examining this question we need not dwelt on the acute- 
ness of the sense-perceptions, because these are not distinctively 
human. As a matter of fact, they are usually better developed 
in animals and in the lower races than in the civilized, because 
the lower mental life is more perceptive than ratiocinative. The 
memory of the lower races is also apparently quite as good as 
that of the higher. The memory of the Australian native or the 
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Eskimo is quite as good as that of our “oldest inhabitant ;” and 
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probably no one would claim that the modern scientist has a 
better memory than the bard of the Homeric period. 

There is, however, a prevalent view, for the populariza- 
tion of which Herbert Spencer is largely responsible, that primi- 
tive man has feeble powers of inhibition. Like the equally erro- 
neous view that early man is a free and unfettered creature, it 
arises from our habit of assuming that, because his inhibitions 
and unfreedom do not correspond with our own restraints, they 
do not exist. Sir John Lubbock pointed out long ago that the 
savage is hedged about by conventions so minute and so man- 
datory that he is actually the least free person in the world. But, 
in spite of this, Spencer and others have insisted that he is inca- 
pable of self-restraint, is carried away like a child by the impulse 
of the moment, and is incapable of rejecting an immediate grati- 
fication for a greater future one. Cases like the one mentioned 
by Darwin of the Fuegian who struck and killed his little son 
when the latter dropped a basket of fish into the water are cited 
without regard to the fact that cases of sudden domestic violence 
and quick repentance are common in any city today; and the fail- 
ure of the Australian blacks to throw back the small fry when 
seining is referred to without pausing to consider that our prac- 
tice of exterminating game and denuding our forests shows an 
amazing lack of individual self-restraint. 

The truth is that the restraints exercised in a group depend 
largely on the traditions, views, and teachings of the group, and 
if we have this in mind, the savage cannot be called deficient 
on the side of inhibition. It is doubtful if modern society affords 
anything more striking in the way of inhibition than is found in 
connection with taboo, fetish, totemism, and ceremonial among 
the lower races. In the great majority of the American Indian 
and Australian tribes a man is strictly forbidden to kill or eat the 
animals whose name his clan bears as a totem. The central 
Australian may not, in addition, eat the flesh of any animal killed 
or even touched by persons standing in certain relations of kin- 
ship tohim. At certain times also he is forbidden to eat the flesh 
of a number of animals, and at all times he must share all food 
secured with the tribal elders and some others. 
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A native of Queensland will put his mark on an unripe zamia 
fruit, and may be sure it will be untouched and that when it ts 
ripe he has only to go and get it. The Eskimos, though starv- 
ing, will not molest the sacred seal basking before their huts. 
Similarly in social intercourse the inhibitions are numerous. To 
some of his sisters, blood and tribal, the Australian may not 
speak at all; to others only at certain distances, according to the 
degree of kinship. The west African fetish acts as a police, and 
property protected by it is safer than under civilized laws. Food 
and palm wine are placed beside the path with a piece of fetish 
suspended near by, and no one will touch them without leaving 
the proper payment. The garden of a native may be a mile from 
the house, unfenced, and sometimes unvisited for weeks by the 
owner ; but it is immune from depredations if protected by fetish. 
Our proverb says, “A hungry belly has no ears,”’ and it must be 
admitted that the inhibition of food impulses implies no small 
power of restraint. 

Altogether too much has been made of inhibition, anyway, 
as a sign of mentality, for it is not even characteristic of the 
human species. The well-trained dog inhibits in the presence of 
the most enticing stimulations of the kitchen. And it is also true 
that one race, at least—the American Indian—makes inhibition 
the most conspicuous feature in its system of education. From 
the time the ice is broken to give him a cold plunge and begin the 
toughening process on the day of his birth, until he dies without 
a groan under torture, the Indian is schooled in the restraint of 
his impulses. He does not, indeed, practice our identical 
restraints, because his tradtions and the run of his attention are 
different; but he has a capacity for controlling impulses equal to 
our own. 

Another serious charge against the intelligence of the lower 
races is lack of the power of abstraction. They certainly do not 
deal largely in abstraction, and their languages are poor in 
abstract terms. But there is a great difference between the habit 
of thinking in abstract terms and the ability to do so. 

The degree to which abstraction is employed in the activities 
of a group depends on the complexity of the activities and on the 
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complexity of consciousness in the group. When science, phil- 
osophy, and logic, and systems of reckoning time, space, and num- 
ber, are taught in the schools; when the attention 1s not so much 
engaged in perceptual as in deliberate acts; and when thought is 
a profession, then abstract modes of thought are forced on the 
mind. This does not argue absence of the power of abstraction 
in the lower races, or even a low grade of ability, but lack of 
practice. To one skilled in any line an unpracticed person seems 
very stupid; and this is apparently the reason why travelers 
report that the black and yellow races have feeble powers of 
abstraction. It is generally admitted, however, that the use of 
speech involves the power of abstraction, so that all races have 
the power in some degree. When we come further to examine 
the degree in which they possess it, we find that they compare 
favorably with ourselves in any test which involves a fair com 
parison. 

The proverb is a form of abstraction practiced by all races, 
and is perhaps the best test of the natural bent of the mind in 
this direction, because, like ballad poetry and slang, proverbial 
sayings do not originate with the educated class, but are of popu- 
lar origin. At the same time, proverbs compare favorably with 
the mots of literature, and many proverbs have, in fact, drifted 
into literature and become connected with the names of great 
writers. Indeed, the saying that there is nothing new under the 
sun applies with such force and fidelity to literature that, if we 
should strip Hesiod and Homer and Chaucer of such phrases as 
“The half is greater than the whole,” “It is a wise son that knows 
his own father” (which Shakespeare quotes the other end about), 
and “To make a virtue of necessity,” and if we should further 
eliminate from literature the motives and sentiments also in ballad 
poetry and in popular thought, little would remain but form. 

If we assume, then, that the popular mind—let us say the ; 
peasant mind—in the white race is as capable of abstraction as 
the mind of the higher classes, but not so specialized in this 
direction—and no one can doubt this in view of the academic 
record of country-bred boys—the following comparison of our 
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proverbs with those of the Africans of the Guinea coast (the 

latter reported by the late Sir A. B. Ellis*) is significant : 
African. Stone in the water-hole does not feel the cold 
English. Habit is second nature 

A. One tree does not make a forest 

E. One swallow does not make a summer 

A. “I nearly killed the bird.” No one can eat nearly in a stew 

FE, First catch your hare 

A. Full-belly child says to hungry-belly child, “Keep good cheer.” 

k. We can all endure the misfortunes of others 

A. Distant firewood is good firewood 

E. Distance lends enchantment to the view 

A. Ashes fiy back in the face of him who throws them 

E. Curses come home to roost. 

A. lf the boy says he wants to tie the water with a string, ask him 
whether he means the water in the pot or the water in the lagoon 

EF. Answer a fool according to his folly 

A. Cowries are men 

E. Money makes the man. 

A. Cocoanut is not good for bird to eat 

E. Sour grapes. 

A. He runs away from the sword and hides himself in the scabbard 

E. Out of the frying-pan into the fire 

A. A fool of Ika and an idiot of Iluka meet together to make friends. 

E. Birds of a feather flock together 

A. The ground-pig [bandicoot] said: “I do not feel so angry with the 
man who killed me as with the man who dashed me on the ground 
afterward.” 

E. Adding insult to injury. 

A. Quick loving a woman means quick not loving a woman. 

E. Married in haste we repent at leisure 

A. Three elders cannot all fail to pronounce the word ekulu {an ante 
lope]; one may say ektéilu, another ekuléi, but the third will say ekulu 

E. In a multitude of counselors there is safety 

A. If the stomach is not strong, do not eat cockroaches 

E. Milk for babes. 

A. No one should draw water from the spring in order to supply the 
river. 

E. Robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


* The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, pp. 218 ff. 
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A. The elephant makes a dust and the buffalo makes a dust, but the dust 
of the buffalo is lost in the dust of the elephant. 

E. Duo cum factunt idem non est idem. 

A. Ear, hear the other before you decide. 


E. Audi alteram partem. 


On the side of number we have another test of the power 
of abstraction; and while the lower races show lack of practice 
in this. they show no lack of power. It is true that tribes have 
been found with no names for numbers beyond two, three, or 
five; but these are isolated groups, like the Veddahs and Bush- 
men, who have no trade or commerce, and lead a miserable exist- 
ence, with little or nothing to count. The directions of atten- 
tion and the simplicity or complexity of mental processes depend 
on the character of the external situation which the mind has to 
manipulate. If the activities are simple, the mind is simple, and 
if the activities were nil, the mind would be nil. The mind is 
nothing but a means of manipulating the outside world. Num- 
ber, time, and space conceptions and systems become more com- 
plex and accurate, not as the human mind grows in capacity, but 
as activities become more varied and call for more extended and 
accurate systems of notation and measurement. Trade and com- 
merce, machinery and manufacture, and all the processes of civi- 
lization involve specialization in the apprehension of series as 
such. Under these conditions the number technique becomes 
elaborate and requires time and instruction for its mastery. The 
advance which mathematics has made within a brief historical 
time is strikingly illustrated by the words with which the cele- 
brated mathematician, Sir Henry Savile, who died in 1616, closed 
his career as a professor at Oxford: 

By the grace of God, gentlemen hearers, I have performed my promise. 
I have redeemed my pledge. I have explained, according to my ability, the 
definitions, postulates, axioms, and the first eight propositions of the Elements 
of Euclid. Here, sinking under the weight of years, I lay down my art 


and my instruments.‘ 


From the standpoint of modern mathematics, Sir Henry 
Savile and the Bushman are both woefully backward; and in 


*Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, Vol. I, p. 205. 
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both cases the backwardness is not a matter of mental incapacity, 
but of the state of the science. 

In respect, then, to brain structure and the more important 
mental faculties we find that no race is radically unlike the others. 
Still, it might happen that the mental activities and products of 
two groups were so different as to place them in different classes. 
But precisely the contrary is true. There is in force a principle 
called the law of parallelism in development, according to which 
any group takes much the same steps in development as any 
other. The group may be belated, indeed, and not reach cer- 
tain stages, but the ground-patterns of life are the same in the 
lower races and in the higher. Mechanical inventions, textile 
industries, rude painting, poetry, sculpture, and song, marriage, 
and family life, organization under leaders, belief in spirits, a 
mythology, and some form of church and state exist universally. 
At one time students of mankind, when they found a myth in 
Hawaii corresponding to the Greek story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, or an Aztec poem of tender longing in absence, or a story 
of the deluge, were wont to conjcture how these could have been 
carried over from Greek or Elizabethan or Hebraic sources, or 
whether they did not afford evidence of a time when all branches 
of the human race dwelt together with a common fund of senti- 
ment and tradition. But this standpoint has been abandoned, 
and it is recognized that the human mind and the outside world 
are essentially alike the world over; that the mind everywhere 
acts on the same principles: and that, ignoring the local, inci- 
dental, and eccentric, we find similar laws of growth among all 
peoples. 

The number of things which can stimulate the human mind 
is somewhat definite and limited. Among them, for example, is 
death. This happens everywhere, and the death of a dear one 
may cause the living to imagine ways of being reunited. The 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice may thus arise spontaneously and 
perpetually, wherever death and affection exist. Or, there may 
be a separation from home and friends, and the mind runs back 
in distress and longing over the happy past, and the state of con- 
sciousness aroused is as definite a fact among savages as among 
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the civilized. A beautiful passage in Homer represents Helen 
looking out on the Greeks from the wall of Troy and saying: 

And now behold I all the other glancing-eyed Achaians, whom well I 
could discern and tell their names; but two captains of the host can I not 
see, even Kastor tamer of horses and Polydukes the skilful boxer, mine 
own brethren whom the same mother bare. Either they came not in the 
company from lovely Lakedaimon; or they came hither indeed in their sea- 
faring ships, but now will not enter into the battle of warriors, for fear of 
the many scornings and revilings that are mine.® 

When this passage is thus stripped of its technical excellence 
by a prose translation, we may compare it with the following 
New Zealand lament composed by a young woman who was cap- 
tured on the island of Tuhua and carried to a mountain from 
which she could see her home: 

My regret is not to be expressed. Tears, like a spring, gush from my 
eyes. I wonder whatever is Tu Kainku [her lover] doing, he who deserted 


me. Now I climb upon the ridge of Mount Parahaki, whence is clear the 


view of the island of Tuhua. I see with regret the lofty Tanmo where 
dwells [the chief] Tangiteruru. If I were there, the shark’s tooth would | 
hang from my ear How fine, how beautiful should I look! .... But 


enough of this; I must return to my rags and to my nothing at all.’ 

The situation of the two women in this case is not identical, 
and it would be possible to claim that the Greek and Maori pas- 
sages differ in tone and coloring; but it remains true that a captive 
woman of any race will feel much the same as a captive 
woman of any other race when her thoughts turn toward home, 
and that the poetry growing out of such a situation will be every- 
where of the same general pattern. 

Similarly, to take an illustration from morals, we find that 
widely different in complexion and detail as are the moral codes 
of lower and higher groups, say the Hebrews and the African 
Kaffirs, yet the general patterns of morality are strikingly coinci- 
dent. It is reported of the Kaffirs that “they possess laws which 
meet every crime which may be committed.” Theft is pun- j 
ished by restitution and fine; injuring cattle, by death or fine; 
false witness, by a heavy fine; adultery, by fine or death; rape, 

*Homer, Jliad, iii, 233; translation by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 


* Thomson, New Zealand, Vol. I, p. 164. 
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by fine or death; poisoning or witchcraft, by death and confisca- 
tion of property; murder, by death or fine; treason or desertion 
from the tribe, by death and confiscation.’ The Kaffirs and 
Hebrews are not at the same level of culture, and we miss the 
more abstract and monotheistic admonitions of the higher religion 

-“thou shalt not covet; thou shalt worship no other gods before 
me’’—but the intelligence shown by the social mind in adjusting 
the individual to society may fairly be called the same grade of 
intelligence in the two cases. 

When the environmental life of two groups is more alike and 
the general cultural conditions more correspondent, the parallel- 
ism of thought and practice becomes more striking. The recently 
discovered Assyrian Code of Hammurabi (about 2500 B.C.) 
contains striking correspondences with the Mosaic code; and 
while Semitic scholars probably have good and_ sufficient 
reasons for holding that the Mosaic code was strongly influ- 
enced by the Assyrian, we may yet be very confident that the two 
codes would have been of the same general character if no intlu- 
ence whatever had passed from one to the other. 

The institutions and practices of a people are a product of 
the mind; and if the early and spontaneous products of mind are 
everywhere of the same general pattern as the later manifesta- 
tions, only less developed, refined, and specialized, it may well be 
that failure to progress equally is not due to essential unlikeness 
of mind, but to conditions lying outside the mind. 

Another test of mental ability which deserves special notice 
is mechanical ingenuity. Our white pre-eminence owes much to 
this faculty, and the lower races are reckoned defective in it. 
But the lower races do invent, and it is doubtful whether one 
invention is ever much more difficult than another. On the psy- 
chological side, an invention means that the mind sees a round- 
about way of reaching an end when it cannot be reached directly. 
It brings into play the associative memory, and involves the rec- 
ognition of analogies. There is a certain likeness between the 
flying back of a bough in one’s face and the rebound of a bow, 
between a serpent’s tooth and a poisoned arrow, between floating 
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timber and a raft or boat; and water, steam, and electricity are 
like a horse in one respect—they will all make wheels go around, 
and do work. 

Now, the savage had this faculty of seeing analogies and 
doing things in indirect ways. With the club, knife and sword 
he struck more effectively than with the fist; with hooks, traps, 
nets, and pitfalls he understood how to seize game more surely 
than with the hands; in the bow and arrow, spear, blow-gun, and 
spring-trap he devised motion swifter than that of his own body; 
he protected himself with armor imitated from the hides and scales 
of animals, and turned their venom back on themselves. That the 
savage should have originated the inventive process and carried 
it on systematically is, indeed, more wonderful than that his 
civilized successors should continue the process; for every begin- 
ning is difficult. 

When occupations become specialized and one set of men has 
continually to do with one and only one set of machinery and 
forces, the constant play of attention over the limited field natur- 
ally results in improvements and the introduction of new prin- 
ciples. Modern inventions are magnificent and seem quite to over- 
shadow the simpler devices of primitive times; but when we con- 
sider the precedents, copies, resources, and accumulated knowl- 
edge with which the modern investigator works, and, on the 
other hand, the resourcelessness of primitive man in materials, 
ideas, and in the inventive habit itself, I confess that the bow 
and arrow seems to me the most wonderful invention in the 
world. 

Viewing the question from a different angle, we find another 
argument for the homogeneous character of the human mind in 
the fact that the patterns of interest of the civilized show no varia- 
tion from those of the savage. Not only the appetites and vani- 
ties remain essentially the same, but, on the side of intellectual 
interest, the type of mental reaction fixed in the savage by the 
food-quest has come down unaltered to the man of science as 
well as to the man of the street. In circumventing enemies and 
capturing game, both the attention and the organic processes 
worked together in primitive man under great stress and strain. 
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Whenever, indeed, a strain is thrown on the attention, the heart 
and organs of respiration are put under pressure also in their 
effort to assist the attention in manipulating the problem; and 
these organic fluctuations are felt as pleasure and pain. The 
strains thrown on the attention of primitive man were connected 
with his struggle for life; and not only in the actual encounter 
with men and animals did emotion run high, but the memory and 
anticipation of conflict reinstated the emotional conditions in 
those periods when he was meditating future conflicts and prepar- 
ing his bows and arrows, traps and poisons. The problem of in- 
vention, the reflective and scientific side of his life, was suffused 
with interest, because the manufacture of the weapon was, psy 
chologically speaking, a part of the fight. 

This type of interest, originating in the hunt, remains domi- 
nant in the mind down to the present time. Once constructed to 
take an interest in the hunting problem, it takes an interest in 
any problem whatever. Not only do hunting and fighting and 
all competitive games—which are of precisely the same psycnolo- 
gical pattern as the hunt and fight—remain of perennial interest, 
but all the useful occupations are interesting in just the degree 
that this pattern is preserved. The man of science works at prob- 
lems and uses his ingenuity in making an engine in the labora- 
tory in the same way that primitive man used his mind in mak- 
ing atrap. So long as the problem is present, the interest is sus- 
tained; and the interest ceases when the problematical is 
removed. Consequently, all modern occupations of the hunting 
pattern—scientine investigation, law, medicine, the organization 
of business, trade speculation, and the arts and crafts—are inter- 
esting as a game; while those occupations into which the division 
of labor enters to the degree that the workman is not attempting 
to control a problem, and in which the same acts are repeated an 
indefinite number of times, lose interest and become extremely 
irksome. 

This means that the brain acts pleasurably on the principle it 
was made up to act on in the most primitive times, and the rest 
is a burden. There has been no brain change, but the social 
changes have been momentous; and the brain of each new gen- 
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eration is brought into contact with new traditions, inhibitions, 
copies, obligations, problems, so that the run of attention and con- 
tent of consciousness are different. Social suggestion works mar- 
vels in the manipulation of the mind; but the change is not in the 
brain as an organ; it is rather in the character of the stimulations 
thrust on it by society. 

The child begins as a savage, and after we have brought to 
bear all the influence of home, school, and church to socialize 
him, we speak as though his nature had changed organically, and 
institute a parallelism between the child and the race, assuming 
that the child’s brain passes in a recapitulatory way through 
phases of development corresponding to epochs in the history of 
the race. I have no doubt myself that this theory of recapitula- 
tion is largely a misapprehension. A stream of social influence 
is turned loose on the child; and if the attention to him is inces- 
sant and wise, and the copies he has are good and stimulating, 
he is molded nearer to the heart’s desire. Sometimes he escapes, 
and becomes a criminal, tramp, sport, or artist; and even if made 
into an impeccable and model citizen, he periodically breaks 
away from the network of social habit and goes a-fishing. 

The fundamental explanation of the difference in the mental 
life of two groups is not that the capacity of the brain to do work 
is different, but that the attention is not in the two cases stimu- 
lated and engaged along the same lines. Wherever society fur- 
nishes copies and stimulations of a certain kind, a body of knowl- 
edge and a technique, practically all its members are able to work 
on the plan and scale in vogue there, and members of an alien 
race who become acquainted in a real sense with the system can 
work under it. But when society does not furnish the stimula- 
tions, or when it has preconceptions which tend to inhibit the run 
of attention in given lines, then the individual shows no intelli- 
gence in these lines. This may be illustrated in the fields of sci- 
entific and artistic interest. Among the Hebrews a religious 


inhibition—‘“thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image”’ 
was sufficient to prevent anything like the sculpture of the 
Greeks; and the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in the 
early Christian church, and the teaching that man was made in 
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the image of God, formed an almost insuperable obstacle to the 
study of human anatomy. 

The Mohammedan attitude toward scientific interest is repre- 
sented by the following extracts from a letter from an oriental 
official to a western inquirer, printed by Sir Austen Henry 
Layard: 

My illustrious Friend and Joy of my Liver: 

The thing which you ask of me is both difficult and useless. Although 
I have passed all my days in this place, I have neither counted the houses 
nor inquired into the number of the inhabitants; and as to what one person 
loads on his mules and the other stows away in the bottom of his ship, that 
is no business of mine. But above all, as to the previous history of this 
city, God only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the infidels may 
have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. It were unprofitable for 
us to inquire into it..... Listen, O my son! There is no wisdom equal to 
the belief in God! He created the world, and shall we liken ourselves unto 
him in seeking to penetrate into the mysteries of his creation? Shall we 
say, Behold this star spinneth round that star, and this other star with a 
tail goeth and cometh in so many years? Let it go. He from whose hand 
it came will guide and direct it..... Thou art learned in the things I care 
not for, and as for that which thou hast seen, I spit upon it. Will much 
knowledge create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek paradise with thine 
eyes ? 

The meek in spirit, 


ImaumM At! 


The works of Sir Henry Maine, who gained by his long resi- 
dence in India a profound insight into oriental character, fre- 
quently point out that the eastern pride in conservatism is quite 
as real as the western pride in progress: 

Vast populations, some of them with a civilization considerable but 
peculiar, detest that which in the language of the West would be called 
reform. The entire Mohammedan world detests it. The multitudes of 
colored men who swarm in the great continent of Africa detest it, and it is 
detested by that large part of mankind which we are accustomed to leave 
on one side as barbarous or savage. The millions upon millions of men who 
fill the Chinese Empire loathe it and (what is more) despise it... .. There 
are few things more remarkable, and in their way more instructive, than the 
stubborn incredulity and disdain which a man belonging to the cultivated part 


of Chinese society opposes to the vaunts of western civilization which he 
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frequently hears .. There is in India a minority, educated at the feet 
of English politicians and in books saturated with English political ideas, 
which has learned to repeat their language; but it is doubtful whether even 
these, if they had a voice in the matter, would allow a finger to be laid on the 
very subjects with which European legislation is beginning to concern itself— 
social and religious usage. There is not, however, the shadow of a doubt 
that the enormous mass of the Indian population hates and dreads change.’ 

lo the fact that the enthusiasm for change is comparatively rare must 
be added the fact that it is extremely modern. It is known but to a small 
part of mankind, and to that part but for a short period during a history 
of incalculable length.” 

The oriental attitude does not argue a lack of brain power, 
but a prepossession hostile to scientific inquiry. The society 
represented does not interest its members in what, from the west- 
ern standpoint, is knowledge. 

The Chinese afford a fine example of a people of great natural 
ability letting their intelligence run to waste from lack of a scien- 
tific standpoint. As indicated above, they are not defective in 
brain weight, and their application to study is long continued and 
very severe; but their attention is directed to matters which can- 
not possibly make them wise from the occidental standpoint. 
They learn no mathematics and no science, but spend years in 
copying the poetry of the T‘ang Dynasty, in order to learn the 
Chinese characters, and in the end cannot write the language 
correctly because many modern characters are not represented in 
this ancient poetry. Their attention to Chinese history is great, 
as befits their reverence for the past; but they do not organize 
their knowledge, they have no adequate textbooks or apparatus 
for study, and they make no clear distinction between fact and 
fiction. In general, they learn only rules and no principles, and 
rely on memory without the aid of reason, with the result that 
the man who stops studying often forgets everything, and the 
professional student is amazingly ignorant in the line of his 
own work: 

Multitudes of Chinese scholars know next to nothing about matters 
directly in the line of their studies, and in regard to which we should con- 
sider ignorance positively disgraceful. A venerable teacher remarked to the 

* Maine, Popular Government, p. 132. 
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writer with a charming naiveté that he had never understood the allusions 
in the Trimetrical Classic (which stands at the very threshold of Chinese 
study) until at the age of sixty he had an opportunity to read a Universal 
History prepared by a missionary, in which for the first time Chinese 


history was made accessible to him.’ 


Add to this that the whole of their higher learning, corre- 
sponding to our university system, consists in writing essays and 
always more essays on the Chinese classics, and “it is impossi- 
ble.” as Mr. Smith points out, “not to marvel at the measure of 
success which has attended the use of such materials in China.’’!* 
But when this people is in possession of the technique of the 
western world—a logic, general ideas, and experimentation—we 
cannot reasonably doubt that they will be able to work the west- 
ern system as their cousins, the Japanese, are doing, and per- 
haps they, too, may better the instruction. 

White effectiveness is probably due to the superior technique 
acting in connection with a superior body of knowledge and sen- 
timent. Of two groups having equal mental endowment, one 
may outstrip the other by the mere dominance of incident. It is 
a notorious fact that the course of human history has been largely 
without prevision or direction. Things have drifted and forces 
have arisen. Under these conditions an unusual incident—the 
emergence of a great mind or a forcible personality, or the oper- 
ation of influences as subtle as those which determine fashions 
in dress—may establish social habits and copies which will give 
a distinct character to the modes of attention and mental life of 
the group. The most significant fact for Arvan development is 
the emergence among the Greeks of a number of eminent men 
who developed logic, the experimental method, and philosophic 
interest, and fixed in their group the habit of looking behind the 
incident for the general law. Mediaeval attention was diverted 
from these lines by a religious movement, and the race lost for a 
time the key to progress and got clean away from the Greek 
copies; but it found them again and took a fresh start with the 
revival of Greek learning. It is quite possible to make a fetish 
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of classical learning; but Sir Henry Maine’s remark, that nothing 
moves in the modern world that is not Greek in its origin, is 
quite just. 

The real variable is the individual, not the race. In the begin- 
ning—perhaps as the result of a mutation or series of mutations 
—a type of brain developed which has remained relatively fixed 
in all times and among all races. This brain will never have any 
faculty in addition to what it now possesses, because as a type 
of structure it is as fixed as the species itself, and is indeed a 
mark of species. It is not apparent either that we are greatly in 
need of another faculty, or that we could make use of it even if 
by a chance mutation it should emerge, since with the power of 
abstraction we are able to do any class of work we know any- 
thing about. Moreover, the brain is less likely to make a leap 
now than in earlier time, both because the conditions of nature 
are more fixed or more nearly controlled by man, and hence the 
urgency of adjustment to sharp variations in external conditions 
is removed, and because the struggle for existence has been miti- 
gated so that the unfit survive along with the fit. Indeed, the 


rapid increase in idiocy and insanity shown by statistics indicates 


that the brain is deteriorating sligthly, on the average, as com- 
pared with earlier times.’* 

Nature is not producing a better average brain than in the 
time of Aristotle and the Greeks. If we have more than the 
wisdom of our ancestors, our advantage lies in our specialization, 
our superior body of knowledge, and our superjor technique for 
its transmission. At the same time, the individual brain is unstable, 
fluctuating in normal persons between 1,100 and 1,500 grams 
in weight, while the extremes of variation are represented, on 
the one side, by the imbecile with 300 grams, and the man of 
genius with 2,000, on the other. It is therefore perfectly true 
that by artificial selection—Mr. Galton’s “eugenism’”—a larger 
average brain could be created, and also a higher average of 
natural intelligence, whether this be absolutely dependent on 


® On the increase of insanity and feeble-mindedness, see R. R. Rentoul, 
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brain weight or not. But it is hardly to be expected that a stable 
brain above the capacity of those of the first rank now and in the 


past will result, since the mutations of nature are more radical 


than the breeding process of man, and she probably ran the whole 
gamut. “Great men lived before Agamemnon,” and individual 
variations will continue to occur, but not on a different pattern; 
and what has been true in the past will happen again in the 
future, that the group which by hook or by crook comes into 
possession of the best technique and the best copies will make the 


best show of intelligence and march at the head of civilization. 
Ill 


The foregoing examination of the relation of the mental 
faculty of the lower races to the higher places us in a position to 
examine to better advantage the other question of the relation 
of the intelligence of woman to that of man. 

The differences in mental expression between the lower and 
the higher races can be expressed for the most part in terms of 
attention and practice. The differences in run of attention and 
practice are in this case due to the development of different habits 
by groups occupying different habitats, and consequently having 
no copies in common. Woman, on the other hand, exists in the 
white man’s world of practical and scientific activity, but is 
excluded from full participation in it. Certain organic con- 
ditions and historcal incidents have, in fact, inclosed her in habits 
which she neither can nor will fracture, and have also set up in 
the mind of man an attitude toward her which renders her almost 
as alien to man’s interests and practices as if she were spatially 
separated from them. 

One of the most important facts which stand out in a com- 
parison of the physical traits of men and women is that man is 
a more specialized instrument for motion, quicker on his feet, 
with a longer reach, and fitted for bursts of energy; while woman 
has a greater fund of stored energy and is consequently more fit- 
ted for endurance. The development of intelligence and motion 
have gone along side by side in all animal forms. Through motion 
chances and experiences are nuiltiplied, the whole equilibrium 
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characterizing the stationary form is upset, and the organs of 
sense and the intelligence are developed to take note of and mani- 
pulate the outside world. Amid the recurrent dangers incident 
to a world peopled with moving and predacious forms, two atti- 
tudes may be assumed—that of fighting, and that of fleeing or 
hiding. As between the two, concealment and evasion became 
more characteristic of the female, especially among mammals, 
where the young are particularly helpless and need protection for 
a long period. She remained, therefore, more stationary, and 
at the same time acquired more cunning, than the male. 

In mankind especially the fact that woman had to rely on 
cunning and the protection of man rather than on swift motion, 
while man had a freer range of motion and adopted a fighting 
technique, was the starting-point of a differentiation in the habits 
and interests, which had a profound effect on the consciousness 
of each. Man's most immediate, most fascinating, and most 
remunerative occupation was the pursuit of animal life. The 
pursuit of this stimulated him to the invention of devices for kill- 
ing and capture; and this aptitude for invention was later 
extended to the invention of tools and of mechanical devices in 
general, and finally developed into a settled habit of scientific 
interest. The scientific imagination which characterizes man in 
contrast with woman is not a distinctive male trait, but repre- 
sents a constructive habit of attention associated with freer move- 
ment and the pursuit of evasive animal forms. The problem of 
control was more difficult, and the means of securing it became 
more indirect, mediated, reflective, and inventive; that is, more 
intelligent. 

Woman's activities, on the other hand, were largely limited 
to plant life, to her children, and to manufacture, and the stimu- 
lation to mental life and invention in connection with these was 
not so powerful as in the case of man. Her inventions were 


largely processes of manufacture connected with her handling of 
the by-products of the chase. So simple a matter, therefore, as 


relatively unrestricted motion on the part of man and relatively 
restricted motion on the part of woman determined the occupa- 
tions of each, and these occupations in turn created the character- 
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istic mental life of each. In man this was constructive, answer- 
ing to his varied experience and the need of controlling a moving 
environment; and in woman it was conservative, answering to 
her more stationary and monotonous condition. 

In early times man’s superior physical force, the wider range 
of his experience, his mechanical inventions in connection with 
hunting and fighting, and his combination under leadership with 
his comrades to carry out their common enterprises, resulted in 


a contempt for the weakness of women and an almost complete 


separation in interest between himself and the women of the 


group. The men frequently formed clubs, and lived apart from 
the women; and even where this did not happen, the men and 
women had no mental life in common. To this contempt for 
women also was added a superstitious fear of them, growing out 
of the primitive belief that weakness or any other bad quality 1s 
infectious, and may be transferred by physical contact or asso- 
ciation.!* 

From Mr. Crawley’s excellent paper on “Sexual Taboo” I 
transcribe the following illustrations of this attitude: 

In New Caledonia you rarely see men and women talking or sitting 
together. The women seem perfectly content with the company of their 
own sex. The men who loiter about with spears in most lazy fashion are 
seldom seen in the society of the opposite sex. . The Ojebwey, Peter 
Jones, thus writes of his own people: “I have scarcely ever seen anything 
like social intercourse between husband and wife, and it is remarkable that 
the women say little in the presence of the men.” The Zulus regard their 
women with a haughty contempt. If a man were going to the bush to cut 
firewood with his wives, he and they would take different paths, and neither 
go nor return in company. If he were going to visit a neighbor and wished 
his wife to go also, she would follow at a distance. In Senegambia the 
women live by themselves, rarely with their husbands, and their sex is 
virtually a clique. In Egypt a man never converses with his wife, and in 
the tomb they are separated by a wall, though males and females are not 
usually buried in the same vault.” 

%*It is true that in many parts of the world, among the lower races, woman 
was treated by the men with a chivalrous respect, due to the prevalence of the 
maternal system and ideas of sympathetic magic; but she nevertheless did not 
participate in their activities and interests. 

% A. E. Crawley, “Sexual Taboo,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XXIV, p. 233. 
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Amongst the Dacotas custom and superstition ordain that the wife must 
carefully keep away from all that belongs to her husband’s sphere of action. 
The Bechuanas never allow women to touch their cattle; accordingly the 
men have to plow themselves In Guiana no woman may go near the 
hut where ourali is made. In the Marquesas Islands the use of canoes is 
prohibited to the female sex by tabu: the breaking of the rule is punished 
with death. Conversely, amongst the same people tapa-making belongs 
exclusively to the women: when they are making it for their own head- 
dresses it is tabu for the men to touch it. In Nicaragua all the marketing 
was done by the women. A man might not enter the market nor even see 
the proceedings at the risk of a beating. ....In Samoa where the manu- 
facture of cloth is allotted solely to the women, it is a degradation for a man 
to engage in any detail of the process.....An Eskimo thinks it an 
indignity to row in an umiak, the large boat used by women. The different 
offices of husband and wife are also clearly distinguished; for example, when 
he has brought his booty to land it would be a stigma on his character if he 
so much as drew a seal ashore, and generally it is regarded as scandalous 
for a man to interfere with what is the work of women. In British Guiana 
cooking is the province of the women, as elsewhere; on one occasion when 
the men were compelled perforce to bake some bread they were only per- 
suaded to do so with the utmost difficulty, and were ever after pointed at as 
old women.” 

Amongst the Barea, man and wife seldom share the same bed; the 
reason they give is that the breath of the wife weakens the husband 
The Khyoungthas have a legend of a man who reduced a king and his men 
to a condition of feebleness by persuading them to dress up as women and 
perform female duties. When they had thus been rendered effeminate they 
were attacked and defeated without a blow. .... Contempt for female 
timidity has caused a curious custom amongst the Gallas: they amputate 
the mammae of the boys soon after birth, believing that no warrior can 
possibly be brave who possesses them, and that they should belong to 
women only. Amongst the Lhoosais when a man is unable to do his 
work, whether through laziness, cowardice or bodily incapacity, he is dressed 
in women’s clothes and has to associate and work with the women. Amongst 
the Pomo Indians of California, when a man becomes too infirm for a 
warrior, he is made a menial and assists the squaws. . . . . When the Dela- 
wares were denationalized by the Iroquois and prohibited from going to war 
they were according to the Indian notion “made women,” and were hence- 


forth to confine themselves to the pursuits appropriate to women.” 


Woman was still further degraded by the development of 
property and its control by man, together with the habit of treat- 
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ing her as a piece of property, whose value was enhanced if its 


purity were assured and demonstrable. As a result of this situa- 


tion, man’s chief concern in women became an interest in secur- 
ing the finest specimens for his own use, in guarding them with 
jealous care from contact with other men, and in making them, 
together with the ornaments they wore, signs of his wealth and 
social standing. The instances below are extreme ones, taken 
from lower social stages than our own, but they differ only in 
degree from the chaperonage of modern Europe: 


I heard from a teacher about some strange custom connected with some 
of the young girls here [New Ireland], so I asked the chief to take me to the 
house where they were. The house was about twenty-five feet in length and 
stood in a reed and bamboo enclosure, across the entrance of which a bundle 
of dry grass was suspended to show that it was strictly tabu. Inside the 
house there were three conical structures about seven or eight feet in height, 
and about ten or twelve feet in circumference at the bottom, and for about 
four feet from the ground, at which point they tapered off to a point at the 
top. These cages were made of the broad leaves of the pandanus tree, sewn 
quite close together so that no light, and little or no air could enter. On 
one side of each is an opening which is closed by a double door of plaited 
cocoanut tree and pandanus tree leaves. About three feet from the ground 
there is a stage of bamboos which forms the floor. In each of these cages, 
we were told there was a young woman confined, each of whom had to 
remain for at least four or five years, without ever being allowed to go out- 
side the house. I could scarcely credit the story when I heard it; the whole 
thing seemed too horrible to be true. I spoke to the chief and told him that I 
wished to see the inside of the cages, and also to see the girls that I might 
make them a present of a few beads [A girl having been allowed to 
come out] I then went to inspect the inside of the cage out of which she had 
come, but could scarcely put my head inside of it, the atmosphere was so hot 
and stifling. It was clean and contained nothing but a few short lengths of 
bamboo for holding water. There was only room for the girl to sit or lie 
down in a crouched position on the bamboo platform, and when the doors 
are shut it must be nearly or quite dark inside. They are never allowed 
to come out except once a day to bathe in a dish or wooden bowl placed 
close to the cage. They say that they perspire profusely. They are placed 
in these stifling cages when quite young, and must remain there until they are 
young women, when they are taken out and have each a great marriage 
feast prepared for them. One of them was about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, and the chief told me that she had been there for five years, but would 
soon be taken out now. The other two were about eight or ten years old, 
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and they have to stay there for several years longer. 1| asked if they never 
died, but they said, “No.” * 

They [the Azande] are extremely jealous of their women-folk, whom 
they do not permit to live in the same village with themselves. The women’s 
village is generally in the bush, about 200 yards or so distant from that of 
the chief. Women are never seen in an Azande village, the pathway to their 
own being kept secret from all cutsiders. This system while being some- 
thing like that observed by the Arabs, has the important distinction that 
the women are not shut up. They are free to come and go and do what they 
like, except visit the men’s village. In common with the entire native popula- 
tion of Central Africa, the custom among the Zande is that the men do no 
work that is not connected with the chase or the manufacture of implements. 
All agriculture is carried on by the women.” 

From the time of engagement until marriage a young lady is required to 
maintain the strictest seclusion. Whenever friends call upon her parents 
she is expected to retire to the inner apartments, and in all her actions and 
words guard her conduct with careful solicitude. She must use a close sedan 
whenever she visits her relations, and in her intercourse with her brothers 
and the domestics in the household maintain great reserve. Instead of having 
any opportunity to form those friendships and acquaintances with her own 
sex which among ourselves become a source of much pleasure at the time 
and advantage in after life, the Chinese maiden is confined to the circle 
of her relations and her immediate neighbors. She has few of the pleasing 
remembrances and associations that are usually connected with school-day 
life, nor has she often the ability or opportunity to correspond by letter with 
girls of her own age. Seclusion at this time of life, and the custom of 
crippling the feet, combine to confine women in the house almost as much 
as the stricte# laws against their appearing abroad; for in girlhood, as they 
know only a few persons except relatives, and can make very few acquaint- 
ances after marriage, their circle of friends contracts rather than enlarges as 
life goes on. This privacy impels girls to learn as much of the world as 
they can, and among the rich their curiosity is gratified through maid- 
servants, match-makers, peddlers, visitors, and others.” 

The world of white civilization is intellectually rich because 
it has amassed a rich fund of general ideas, and has organized 
these into specialized bodies of knowledge, and has also developed 
a special technique for the presentation of this knowledge and 

** Danks, “Marriage Customs of the New Britain Group,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XVII, p. 284. 


* Burrows, “On the Native Races of the Upper Welle District of the 
Belgian Congo,’ Journal of the Anthropolegical Institute, N. S. Vol. I, p. 41. 


* Williams, The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p. 786. 
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standpoint to the young members of society, and for localizing 
their attention in special fields of interest. When for any reason 
a class of society is excluded from this process, as women have 
been historically, it must necessarily remain ignorant. But, 
while no one would make any question that women confined as 
these in New Ireland and China, as shown above, must have an 
intelligence as restricted as their mode of life, we are apt to lose 
sight altogether of the fact that chivalry and chaperonage and 
modern convention are the persistence of the old race habit of 
contempt for women, and of their intellectual sequestration. 
Men and women still. form two distinct classes and are not in 
free communication with each other. Not only are women unable 
and unwilling to be communicated with directly, unconvention- 
ally and truly on many subjects, but men are unwilling to talk 
to them. I do not have in mind situations involving questions of 
propriety or delicacy alone, but a certain habit of restraint, origi- 
nating doubtless in matters relating to sex, extends to all inter- 
course with women, with the result that they are not really 
admitted to the intellectual world of men; and there is not only a 
reluctance on the part of men to admit them, but a reluctance— 
or rather, a real inability—on their part to enter. Modesty with 
reference to personal habits has become so ingrained and _ habit- 
ual, and to do anything freely is so foreign to woman, that even 
free thought is almost of the nature of an immodesty in her. 
In connection also with the adventitious position of woman 
referred to in another paper,*’ the feminine interests and habits 
are set so strongly toward dress and personal display that they 
are not readily diverted. Women may and do protest against the 
triviality of their lives, but emotional interests are more immedi- 
ate than intellectual ones, and human nature does not drift into 
intellectual pursuit voluntarily, but is forced into it in connec- 
tion with the urgency of practical activities. The women who 
are obliged to work are of the poorer classes, and have not that 
leisure and opportunity preliminary to any specialized acquire- 
ment, while those who have leisure are supported in that position 
*“*The Adventitious Character of Woman,” American Journal of Sociology, 


Vol. XII, pp. 32 ff. 
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both by money and by precedent and habit, and have no immedi- 
ate stimulation to lift them out of it. They sometimes entertain 
ideas of freedom and plan occupational interests, but they have 
usually become thoroughly habituated to their unfreedom, and 
continue to feed from the hand. 


Custom lies upon them with a weight 


Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. 


The usual reasoning as to the ability of women also overlooks 
the fact that many women are larger and stronger than many 
men, and some of them possessed of tremendous energy, will, 
wit, endurance, and sagacity. This type appears in all classes of 
society, but more frequently in the lower classes and among 


peasants, both because the natural qualities are less glozed over 


there by aristocratic custom, and because these classes are bred 
truer to nature. Unfortunately, the attention of the women of 
these classes is limited to very immediate concerns; but, on the 
other hand, they present the true qualities of the female type, 
and few, I believe, will deny that the peasant woman described 
below would shine in intellectual walks if fate had called her 
there: 


Mother was a large, stout, full-blooded woman of great strength. She 
could not read or write, and yet she was well thought of. There are all 
sorts of educations, and though reading and writing are very well in their 
way, they would not have done mother any good. She had the sort of educa- 
tion that was needed in her work. Nobody knew more about raising 
vegetables, ducks, chickens and pigeons than she did. There were some 
among the neighbors who could read and write and so thought themselves 
above mother, but when they went to market they found their mistake. Her 
peas, beans, cauliflower, cabbages, pumpkins, melons, potatoes, beets, and 
onions sold for the highest price of any, and that ought to show whose 
education was the best, because it is the highest education that produces the 
finest work. 

Mother used to take me frequently to the market The market 
women were a big, rough, fat, jolly set, who did not know what sickness was, 
and it might have been well for me if I had stayed among them and grown 
up like mother. One time in the market-place I saw a totally different set 
of women. It was about eight o'clock in the morning, when some people 


began to shout: “Here come the rich Americans! Now we will sell things!” 
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We saw a large party of travelers coming through the crowd. They looked 
very queer. Their clothes seemed queer, as they were so different from ours. 
They wore leather boots instead of wooden shoes, and they all looked weak 
and pale. The women were tall and thin, like bean-poles, and their shoulders 
were stooped and narrow; most of them wore glasses or spectacles, showing 
that their eyes were weak. The corners of their mouths were all pulled 
down, and their faces were crossed and crisscrossed with lines and wrinkles, 
as though they were carrying all the care of the world. Our women all 
began to laugh and dance and shout at the strangers... .. The sight of 
these people gave me my first idea of America. I heard that the women 
there never worked, laced themselves too tightly, and were always ill.” 

The French dressmaker who wrote this passage has the true 
idea of education and of mind. The mind is an organ for con- 
trolling the environment, and it is a safe general principle that 
the mind which shows high power in the manipulation of a 
simple situation will show the same quality of efficiency in a more 
complex one. 

The savage the peasant, the poor man, and woman are 
not what we call intellectual, because they are not taught to know 
and manipulate the materials of knowledge. The savage is out- 
side the process from geographical reasons; the peasant is not 
in the center of interest; the poor man’s needs are pressing, and 
do not permit of interests of a mediate character; and woman 
does not participate because it is neither necessary nor womanly. 

ven the most serious women of the present day stand, in 
any work they undertake, in precisely the same relation to men 
that the amateur stands to the professional in games. They may 
he desperately interested and may work to the limit of endurance 

*The Life Stories of Undistinguished Americans. (Edited by Hamilton 
Holt), pp. 100 ff. 

This peasant woman represents the true female type, and the American 
women in the scene represent the adventitious type of woman. The frail and 
clinging type is an adjustment to the tastes of man, produced partly by custom 
and partly by breeding. But in so far as the selection of frail women by men 
of the upper classes has contributed to the production of a frail or so-called 
“feminine” type in these classes, this applies to the males as well as the 
females of these classes. And there is, in fact, a more or less marked tendency 
to “feminism” apparent among the men and women of the “better classes.” If we 


want to breed for mind, we can do so, but we must breed on a better principle 


than beauty. 
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at times; but, like the amateur, they got into the game late, and 
have not had a life-time of practice, or they do not have the 
advantage of that pace gained only by competing incessantly with 
players of the very first rank. No one will contend that the 
amateur in billiards has a nervous organization less fitted to the 
game than the professional; it is admitted that the difference lies 
in the constant practice of the professional, the more exacting 
standards prevailing in the professional ranks, and constant play 
in “fast company.’’ A group of women Would make a sorry 
spectacle in competition with a set of men who made billiards 
their life-work. But how sad a spectacle the eminent philoso- 
phers of the world would make in the same competition! 
Scientific pursuits and the allied intellectual occupations are 
a game which women have entered late, and their lack of practice 
is frequently mistaken for lack of natural ability. Writing some 


years ago of the women in his classes at the University of 


Zurich, Professor Carl Vogt said: 

At the lectures the young women are models of attention and applica- 
tion; perhaps they even make too great effort to carry home in black and 
white what they have heard. They generally sit in the front seats, because 
they register early, and, moreover, because they come early, long before the 
lecture begins. But it is noticeable that they give only a superficial glance at 
the preparations which the professor passes around. Sometimes they pass 
them to their neighbor without even looking at them; a longer examination 
would prevent their taking notes 

On examination the conduct of the young women is the same as during 
the lectures. They know better than the young men. To employ a class- 
room expression, they are enormously crammed. Their memory is good, 
so that they know perfectly how to give the answer to the question which 
is put. But generally they stop there. An indirect question makes them 
lose the thread. As soon as the examiner appeals to individual reason, the 
examination is over; they do not answer. The examiner seeks to make 
the sense of the question clearer, and uses a word, perhaps, which is in the 
manuscript of the student, when, pop! the thing goes as if you had pressed the 
button of a telephone. If the examination consisted sole'y in written or oral 
replies to questions on subjects which have been treated in the lectures or 
which could be read up in the manuals, the ladies would always secure brilliant 
results. But, alas! there are other practical tests in which the candidate 


finds herself face to face with reality, and that she cannot meet successfully 


ait 
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unless she has done practical work in the laboratories, and it is there that the 
shoe pinches. 

The respect in which laboratory work is particularly difficult to women— 
one would hardly believe it—is that they are often very awkward and clumsy 
with their hands. The assistants in the laboratories are unanimous in their 
complaint; they are pursued’ with questions about the most trifling things, 
and one woman gives them more trouble than three men. One would think 
the delicate fingers of these young women adapted especially to microscopic 
work, to the manipulation of small slides, to cutting thin sections, to making 
the most delicate preparations; the truth is quite the contrary. You can tell 
the table of a woman at a glance: from the fragments of glass, broken instru- 
ments, the broken scalpels, the spoiled preparations. There are doubtless 
exceptions, but they are excepiions.™ 

Zurich was among the first of the European universities 
opening their doors to women, and it is particularly interesting to 
see their first efforts in connection with the higher learning. 
Without a wide experience of life, and without practice in con- 
structive thinking, they naturally fell back on the memory to 
retain a hold on results in a field with which they were not suffi- 
ciently trained to operate in it independently. It is frequently 
alleged, and is implied in Professor Vogt’s report, that women 
are distinguished by good memories and poor powers of gener- 
alization. But this is to mistake the facts. A tenacious mem- 
ory 1s characteristic of women and children, and of all persons 
unskilled in the manipulation of varied experiences in thought. 
3ut when the mind is able at any moment to construct a result 
from the raw materials of experience, the memory loses some- 
thing of its tenacity and absoluteness. In this sense it may even 
be said that a good memory for details is a sign of an untrained 
or imitative mind. As the mind becomes more inventive, the 


memory is less concerned with the details of knowledge and 
more with the knowledge of places to find the details when they 
are needed in any special problem. 

The awkwardness in manual manipulation shown by these 
girls was also surely due to lack of practice. The fastest type- 
writer in the world is today a woman; the record: for roping 
steers (a feat depending on manual dexterity rather than physical 


*% Ploss, Das Weib. 3. Aufl., Vol. I, p. 46. 
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force) is held by a woman; and anyone who will watch girls 
making change before the pneumatic tubes in the great depart- 
ment stores about Christmas time will experience the same 


wonder one feels on first seeing a professional gambler shuffling 


cards. 

In short, Professor Vogt’s report on women students is just 
what was to be expected in Germany forty years ago. The 
\merican woman, with the enjoyment of greater liberty, has 
made an approach toward the standards of professional scholar- 
ship, and some individuals stand at the very top in their uni- 
versity studies and examinations. The trouble with these cases 
is that they are either swept away and engulfed by the modern 
system of marriage, or find themselves excluded in some intan- 
gible way from association with men in the fullest sense, and no 
career open to their talents. 

The personal liberty of women is, comparatively speaking, 
so great in America, suggestion and copies for imitation are 
spread broadcast so copiously in the schools, newspapers, books, 
and lectures, and occupations and interests are becoming so 
varied, that a number of women of natural ability and character 
are realizing some definite aim in a perfect way. But these are 
sporadic cases, representing usually some definite interest rather 
than a full intellectual life, and resembling also in their nature 
and rarity the elevation of a peasant to a position of eminence in 
Europe. Nowhere in the world do women as a class lead a per- 
fectly free intellectual life in common with the men of the group, 
unless it be in restricted ‘and artificial groups like the modern 
revolutionary party in Russia. 

Even in America a number of the great schools are not co- 
educational, and in those which are so, many of the instructors 
claim that they do not find it possible to treat with the men and 
women on precisely the same basis, both because of their own 
mental attitude toward mixed classes and the inability of the 
women to receive such treatment. In the case of women also we 
can say what Mr. Smith says of the Chinese and their system of 
education, that it is impossible not to marvel at the results they 
accomplish in view of the system under which they work. 
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The mind and the personality are largely built up by sug- 
gestion from the outside, and if the suggestions are limited and 


particular, so will be the mind. The world of modern intellectual 


life is in reality a white man’s world. Few women and perhaps 
no blacks have ever entered this world in the fullest sense. To 
enter it in the fullest sense would be to be in it at every. moment 
from the time of birth to the time of death, and to absorb it 
unconsciously and consciously, as the child absorbs language. 
When something like this happens, we shall be in a position to 
judge of the mental efficiency of woman and the lower races. 
At present we seem justified in inferring that the differences in 
mental expression are no greater than they should be in view of 
the existing differences in opportunity. 

Whether the characteristic mental life of women and the 
lower races will prove to be identical with those of the white man 
or different in quality is a different question, and problematical. 
It is certain, at any rate, that our civilization is not of the highest 
type possible. In all of our relations there is too much of primi- 
tive man’s fighting instinct and technique; and it is not impos- 
sible that the participation of woman and the lower races will 
contribute new elements, change the stress of attention, disturb 
the equilibrium, and force a crisis which will result in the recon- 
struction of our habits on more sympathetic and equitable prin- 
ciples. Certain it is that no civilization can remain the highest if 
another civilization adds to the intelligence of its men the 


intelligence of its women. 
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THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF THE DEMAND FOR A SOCIAL 
POLICY OF WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


1. The economic condition of wage-workers calls for insur- 
ance as a necessary part of their protection against dependence 
and suffering. While the statistical material for determining 
the number of persons requiring social insurance is not entirely 
satisfactory, it does enable us to make a fairly accurate estimate 
for our purpose. There is a common assumption in this country 
that the wages of workingmen are so high that social insurance 
is not desirable; that, with the ordinary private associations and 
insurance companies at hand, there is no demand for collective 
effort, with some measure of governmental intervention, stimu- 
lus, and regulation. It is not necessary to exaggerate poverty 
to prove the need of a social policy of insurance. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that it is precisely the men of the successful 
classes who realize the wisdom of distributing risks, and of pro- 
viding a fund in case of incapacity for labor or of death by the 
method of insurance rather than by depending entirely on sav- 
ings and investments. If the ordinary professional man should 
wait until his investments would provide for his needs in long 
illness or for his family in case of his death, during the first part 
of his career the family would be practically within a few months 
of dependence on charity. On the other hand, no system of 
saving or of insurance can do much for the non-industrial classes, 
as idiots, insane, paupers of all categories, vagabonds, and crimi- 
nals. Workingmen’s insurance can help only workingmen— 
those who spend most of their lives earning a living and who 
are paid wages or small salaries. For defectives and paupers 
industrial insurance is inapplicable, and these must be supported 
by public or private relief; while delinquents are placed under 
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public control at compulsory labor in coercive institutions. People 
of wealth can easily protect themselves by investments or by 
insurance in private companies. If they pay too much for this 
benefit, their business training enables them to discover legal 
means of redress and correction. But the majority of wage- 
earners are not in like situation and require some form of col- 
lective action. 

In this connection we must determine as accurately as possible 
who should receive the advantages of a social policy of insur- 
ance. Various attempts have been made to estimate the average 
income necessary to prevent dependence on public relief and pri- 
vate charity. The average income will vary in purchasing power 
in different localities, and whole sections of the population do 
not enjoy the average rate of earnings. In certain occupations 
the workers live in cities where rent and food are unduly expen- 
sive, and yet their earnings are made low by competition among 
themselves, as in the needle industries in New York and Chicago. 
To speak of the average earnings in this connection is often mis- 
leading mockery. We may, however, give estimates of careful 
observers in relation to the margin of dependence on relief. 

Mr. P. Roberts says: “It was shown by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Massachusetts that it takes a family of five persons $754 
a year to live on.”’ This does not give the minimum standard 
of bare existence, but a reasonable standard of comfort, and that 
only for certain areas in the state of Massachusetts. It would 
not apply to the negroes of South Carolina, where one of their 
families might regard an income of $400 a year as luxury. 

The minimum standard means the income below which an 
average family cannot fall without reducing industrial efficiency 
and becoming to some extent dependent. Dr. E. T. Devine, 
whose experience as secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York gives his judgment special weight, thought 
that the minimum income on which it is practicable to remain 
self-supporting, and to maintain a decent standard of living, 
was $600 a year, in his city. In 1904 he thought that the amount 
should be placed at $700 on account of the rise in cost of articles 


* Anthracite Coal Communities, p. 346. 
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necessary to maintain existence. In 1907, in view of more recent 
studies, he inclines to raise this figure very much.? Here again 
the minimum standard is explicitly reckoned for the largest and 
most crowded city in the United States, where rents are highest, 
food most costly, and the cold climate demands good house 
shelter, much fuel, and warm woolen clothing. 

Generally speaking, the class of persons who need and can 
receive benefit from any system of collective insurance are, on 
the one side, not the wealthy, nor, on the other side, the depend- 
ents, defectives, and delinquents, but, actually, the vast majority 
of those who live on small wages or salaries, and who, in a 
struggle to live decently and educate their children, have diffi- 
culty in “making ends meet.’ In fact, this description covers 
much more than half the population; that is, in the United States, 
perhaps now over 40,000,000 persons, bread-winners and mem- 
bers of their families dependent on them for a living. This is an 
under estimate, but it is a number large enough to present a 
problem worthy of arousing the attention of scholars and states- 
men. It is not worthy of a nation like ours to regard social care 
as merely a means of keeping the weakest members from abject 
misery and death by starvation. The aim of social insurance is 
not only to “keep the wolf from the door,” but to keep him so 
far away that he cannot destroy sleep with his howls. The wage- 
worker has special claims upon collective consideration because 
he no longer has any ownership in the materials and instruments 
of production, nor any voice in management of the process nor 
control of the conditions under which his body and mind may 
suffer. It is this fact, and not their absolute misery, which gives 
the members of the wage-earning group a special right to the con- 
sideration of lawmaking bodies. The employers enjoy armed pro- 
tection of their lives and property, without which they would beat 
the mercy of the majority of inferior economic position. No 
class of persons receive relatively so much help from govern- 
ment as the rich. Over against this is the interest of the wage- 
earners in having their fortunes protected by a power which is 
over all and which is directed by the representatives of all. 

? Principles of Relief, pp. 34-36; cf. Charities and Commons, November 17, 


1906. 
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The extent of the group under consideration cannot be meas- 
ured with desirable exactness, but for practical purposes the fol- 
lowing analysis will aid the judgment. The total population of 
the United States, according to the Twelfth Census, including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Indian Territory, Indians on reservations, was 
76,303,387 (75,693,734 without counting the persons in dis 
tricts named), of whom 66.890,199 were whites and 8.803.535 
of African descent.* 

The number of persons at least ten years of age who were 
engaged in gainful occupations was given in the last census.* 
Only a part of the more significant facts are here reproduced. 
Of 10,381,765 engaged in agricultural pursuits, 4,410,877 are 
called agricultural laborers and 5,674,875 farmers, planters, and 
overseers. Many other laborers are lumbermen, raftsmen, wood 
choppers, etc. The negro laborers of the south must be studied 
apart. 

In the group “professional services’’ we notice that teachers 
and professors in colleges number 446,133, the majority of whom 
require some form of insurance, especially for sickness, invalid- 
ism, and old age, since they are on low salaries." The “trade 
and transportation” group includes persons of widely differing 
incomes, but nearly all need industrial insurance, and it is with 
this group that the most reliable insurance schemes have already 
been organized. There were in this class 4,766,964 persons. 

In the group devoted to “manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits’ there were 7,085,992 persons (5,772,788 males and 
1,313,204 females). The great majority of these are wage- 
workers or employees on small salaries, and need industrial 
insurance in all its forms. The employees are not separated from 
the employers in this enumeration. It is well known that the 
tendency is to increase the relative ratio of wage-workers to 
employers where the great industry prevails. The total number 


of persons above ten years of age in “gainful occupation” was 


29,074,117 (23,754,205 males, 5,319,912 females). 


* Statistical Abstract, 1903, p. 22. 
* Ibid., pp. 494-97. 
* National Education Association, Report of Committee on Salaries, Tenure, 


and Pensions of Public-School Teachers in the United States, 1905. 
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Of family incomes of workingmen in the United States we 
have a valuable recent study based on investigations of the con- 
ditions of life for 25,440 families in various callings and dis- 
tricts. The data were gathered in the principal industrial centers 
of thirty-three states, including the District of Columbia.* The 
investigation was restricted to families of wage-workers and of 


persons on salaries not exceeding $1,200 a year, and persons 


engaged in business on their own account were not considered. 
The facts refer chiefly to the year 1901. We may select one of 
the most general statements of income: 

The total family income varied from $908.68 in Colorado to $420.03 in 
South Carolina. In eight states the income was above $800 per year, in 
twelve states between $700 and $800, in ten states between $600 and $700, 
in two states between $500 and $600, and in one state below $500. The 
largest average income per family from all sources in any of the geographical 
divisions was $883.39, reported for the Western states. In the North Atlantic 
states it was $755.49; in the North Central states it was $751.62; in the 
South Atlantic states it was $600.80; and in the South Central states it was 
$675.42. 

These family incomes were made up from several sources: 

Expressed in percentages, these figures would show that 79.49 per cent. 
of the average income of all families came from the earnings of husbands, 
1.47 per cent. from the earnings of wives, 9.49 per cent. from the earnings 
of children, 7.78 per cent. from boarders and lodgers, and 1.77 per cent. 
from other sources.” 

The difficulty of representing the actual condition of many 
families through these general statements has been felt by all 
students. Professor Mayo-Smith, on the basis of earlier data, 
ventured the statement, with very strong qualifications as to the 
value of the estimates, that the average annual earnings for all 
employees, in 1890, excluding officers, firm members, and clerks, 
was $444.83. 

This figure is, perhaps, the nearest approach we have to an average wage 
for the United States. It is not, however, a typical wage, for the reason that 
it includes the wages of men, women, and children, of apprentices and 
piece-workers. 

* Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1903: “Cost of 
Living and Retail Prices of Food.” 


Tbid., p. 58. 
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He thought that it would be approximately correct to say that 
the wages of operatives were: “for males above sixteen years, 
$498; for females above fifteen years, $276; for children. $191.° 

If we take the large and interesting group of anthracite min- 
ers by themselves, we find that the average number in each family 
is between five and six persons, and the earnings of contract 
miners, who form only 25 per cent., of all the persons employed 
in the mines, is about $600 a year; while other workers, 60 per 


cent. of all, receive $450 a year.’ 

The conditions can be set before the mind from another point 
of view by considering the expenditures of workingmen’s fami- 
lies. The total expenditures for all purposes per family, in the 
United States in 1900, as indicated by the study of 20,615 fami- 
lies, was $699.24. It varied in individual states from $786.64 in 


the District of Columbia to $365.15 in South Carolina. The 
average expenditure in the North Atlantic states was $704.16; 
in the South Atlantic states, $650.18; and in the South Central 
states, $640.44. The expenditure constituted 93.21 per cent. of 
the income in the North Atlantic states; 94.12 per cent. in the 
South Atlantic states ; 94.31 per cent. in the North Central states; 
94.82 per cent. in the South Central states; 84.27 per cent. in the 
Western states; and 93.29 per cent. in all states. The average 
income for the year of 25,440 families exceeded their average 
expenditures by $50.26, or, including payments made during the 
year on the principal of mortgages on homes, $7 more on the 
average.'® 

In the same Report is shown the surplus and deficit of family 
incomes (p. 61). 

A surplus at the end of the year was reported by 12,816 families, or about 
one-half of the whole number of families. The average surplus for these 
families was $120.84. A deficit was reported for 4,117 families, the average 
deficit for these families being $65.58. Of the total there remained 8,507 
families, and these reported that they came out even at the end of the year. 

® Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics, p. 298-302, citing U. S. Census of 
1890, Manufactures, Part I, p. 20. 

*P. Roberts, Anthracite Coal Communities, p. 346. 


” Eighteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, pp. 60, 61. Facts 
for negroes are included in tables and not shown separately, p. 15. 
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Assets and liabilities are not shown. The figures given indicate 
the narrow margin between income and subsistence. A_ few 
weeks of sickness or incapacity through accidents, and the meager 
reserve is consumed, and the family faces want and dependence 
on charity; for the little savings and feeble credit on honor or 
pawn will not go far. The statistics of charity give a picture, 
though as yet very imperfect, of the number of families who 
each year cross this line and eat the bitter bread of public or 
private relief; but no statistics which can ever be gathered can 
visualize the conditions of constant dread of suffering and pauper- 
ism which are the hourly torment of thoughtful workingmen."! 
If we turn to the question of savings, we encounter serious 


complications; for the deposits in savings banks are composed 


of the savings of persons of all classes. In the Report just cited 
it is said that of 2,567 families studied, 1,480 families had a sur- 
plus at the end of the year, and disposed of it as follows: kept it 
on hand, 491 families; placed it in bank, 682 families; invested 
in building associations, 63; in real estate, 42; in shares of stock, 
5: loaned money, 3; paid debts, 60; other methods, 1; not 
reported, 133 families.?* 

The Statistical Abstract for 1903 (p. 72) stated that in the 
United States, in 1902-3, there were 7,035,228 depositors in the 
savings banks; the amount of their deposits was $2,935,204,845 ; 
the average to the credit of each depositor, $417.21. But this 
gives little direct light on our subject, because the social and 
financial classification of depositors is not given. 

It would be interesting to know how far the savings of work- 
ingmen are invested in some form of insurance; and here we have 
considerable information, but not much that is encouraging. Of 
2,567 families reported to the commissioner of labor, 806 held 
insurance on property and 1,689 on life; 944 paid dues to labor 
organizations, and 1,123 to other kinds of organizations, includ- 
ing a certain sum for insurance.’1* On the surface the showing 
is very impressive. There were in the year 1902 in the United 


* Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems, pp. 142 ff., 526. 
“Op. cit., $12. 
Ibid., pp. 421-60, 501. 
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States 4,160,088 policies of the ordinary form, with annual pay- 
ments of premium, or at least infrequent payments, in force. 
The face value of these policies was $8,701,587,912. 

The total income of all companies was $504,527,.705, and 
payments to policy-holders $199,883,721 ; the assets, $2,091,822,- 
851; the surplus, $293,685,990; the number of policies of all 
kinds, 17,608,212; and their value, $10,508,478,776. 

If we turn to the “industrial” companies, we have to deal 


with insurance which really touches vitally the working people 


on small incomes, and in these companies we find 13,448,124 poli- 


cies, with a face value of $1,806,890,864. The average amount 
of each policy is small—about $135.'* This analysis will be car- 
ried further in the discussion of private insurance. 

Another point of view may be taken for the consideration of 
the need of insurance of workingmen in this _ country. 
Have they accumulations of wealth which will furnish them 
credit in case of incapacity for daily labor? Here again the 
averages of wealth per inhabitant, including billionaires and day 
laborers, are absolutely deceptive. Though often cited by politi- 
cal partisans to prove the extraordinary prosperity of wage- 
earners, they have no value for any such purpose. And when we 
come to classify the population by income we confront serious, 
perhaps insuperable, difficulties. C. D. Wright says: “Ameri- 
can statistics do not warrant any very careful classification of the 
distribution of wealth.”?* He quotes Mulhall’s estimate for 
England : 

With a population in 1891 of 38,857,000 he finds that the rich numbered 
327,000, with an average of about $136,000 per head; that the middle class 
numbered 2,380,000, with nearly $4,500 per head; that the working class 
numbered 18,210,000, with about $150 per head; and the children 17,940,000, 
without any estimates as to their holdings. In all probability the distinctions 
here approximate those for the United Kingdom 

2. There is a marked tendency in all modern countries to 
form a group of families dependent en wages or small salaries 
for their living. These are in a certain degree dependent on 

™ Statistical Abstract, 1903, p. 421, prepared by Frederick L. Hoffman, insur- 
ance statistician of the Prudential Company. 


* Practical Sociology, p. 312. 
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managers of capital even for the opportunity of labor and for 
the determination of the conditions of life. In no country is the 
growth of the great industry more marked than in the United 
States. It is true that the agricultural occupations have not yet 
come into this current, and that very many moderate industries 
are fairly prosperous and have a prospect for the future. But 
these eddies must not divert our attention from the main direc- 
tion of industrial development. ‘The enlargement and concen- 
tration of the class of wage-earners are facts of vital importance 
in relation to the need of social insurance. The manager of busi- 
ness finds in the business itself means of investment and a pro- 
vision for periods of incapacity for active labor—a store which 
he can personally control. The well-paid professional man can 
support himself in periods of leisure, in sickness and old age, out 
of financial reserves invested in productive funds. The farmer 


can rely upon a mortgage or sale of lands or cattle for credit or 


income while he is laid aside from personal industry. But the 
wage-worker generally lives in cities where all he consumes must 
be paid for in money; the wages of most members of this class 
furnish scant margin of surplus for investment; the accumulation 
of a fund which will provide income in emergencies is a long and 
painful process; and thus the only reliable method of providing 
surely and at the beginning of need for emergencies is insurance. 
Investments in the securities offered by industrial and commer- 
cial companies, even if there are savings, seem to the person 
unacquainted with this world of speculators as little better than 
gambling. Secure bonds render slight returns. The tendency 
toward the enlargement of a class of persons dependent on wages 
is indicated in this citation from Mayo-Smith: 

While population from 1880 to 1890 increased 24.6 per cent. the 


number of persons ten years of age and over engaged in gainful occupations 


increased 30.7 per cent. The increase in agriculture, fisheries, and mining 
was, however, only 12.6 per cent., and in domestic and personal services, 
24.5 per cent. On the other hand, the number of persons engaged in pro- 
fessional services increased 56.6 per cent.; in manufacturing and mechanical 


industries, 49.1 per cent.; and in trade and transportation, 78.2 per cent.” 


% Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics, p. 70. 
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This means that most of the workers are absolutely without hope 
of escaping from a position in which they depend on capitalists 
for employment, and that their permanent interests are with their 


own group. The same writer presents further illustrations in 
the words: 

In the manufacture of agricultural implements the number of establish- 
ments decreased 1,033 or 53 per cent., while the number of employees 
increased 2,964 or 7.5 per cent., and the value of the products twelve million 
dollars or 18.4 per cent.” 

In the manufacture of boots and shoes, gristmills, paper factories, 
cotton-mills, the same tendency is observed. But the fact is too 
familiar and obvious to require further mention. 

3. The necessity for providing industrial insurance has be- 
come acute. If the nation only knew the facts, there would be 
radical legislation within a short time. But, as a matter of fact, 
men of the business world, forced by the absurd employers’ lia- 
bility laws, have followed a policy of concealment as by a universal 
instinct. Of occupational accidents we gain suggestive glimpses, 
but of the causes of disease and premature age and death in indus- 
tries we have in this country little information either from gov- 
ernments or from insurance companies. The insurance companies 
are apparently afraid to join in a comparative study of their own 
experience, for fear their competitors will use the information. 
And so we are compelled to put together mere fragments of 
knowledge, and hope that the general and state governments 
will pursue the study, and thus awaken general interest and 
direct action. Only in the reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have we fairly satisfactory reports of accidents to 
passengers, workmen, and others. The laws of eleven states 
require reports of accidents in factories, but only one state is 
attempting to secure reports of accidents in all industries. The 
state of Wisconsin passed a law in 1905 which makes it the duty 
of physicians to report all accidents which result in the serious 
injury of workmen and cause incapacity for work during a 
period of more than two weeks. The final results of these reports 
are not yet known, but it has been estimated that the accidents 


Ibid., p. 173. 
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in that state number from 15,000 to 20,000 annually. One of 
the most important casualty companies has given out certain 
figures which it has made in connection with insuring employ- 
ers from loss occasioned by damage suits of injured workmen. 
During the years 1889-1903 this company issued policies to 
employers who paid out $1,905,515,398 in wages to about 3,811,- 
030 workmen, and in this number there occurred 185,088 acci- 
dents. After bringing together all the evidence he could collect, 
Dr. Josiah Strong estimates the number of killed and wounded 
in the army of labor at over 550,000 annually. This does not 
include the sickness and consequent death caused by occupations. 

This is 50 per cent. more than all the killed and wounded in the late war 
between Japan and Russia. There are more casualties on our railways in a 
single year than there were on both sides of the Boer war in three years. ... . 
There were twenty-four times as many casualties on our railways in one 
year as our army suffered in the Philippine war in three years and three 
months. .... Taking the lowest of our three estimates of industrial acci- 
dents, the total number of casualties suffered by our industrial army in one 
year is equal to the average annual casualties of our Civil War, plus those 
of the Philippine war, plus those of the Russian and Japanese war.” 

The hazard varies, of course, in different occupations. In an 
investigation made in New York for 1899 and covering selected 
industries it was found that the number in 1,000 injured was in 
trades connected with stone and clay products, 15.18; metals, 
machinery, and apparatus, 26.57; wood, 18.42; leather, rubber, 
pearl, etc., 3.21; chemicals, oils, and explosives, 44.06; pulp, 
paper, and cardboard, 41.46; printing and allied trades, 9.19; 
textiles, 8.91; clothing, millinery, laundering, etc., 1.35; food, 
tobacco, and liquors, 13.51; public utilities, 37.28; building 
industry, 26.20. Mr. F. L. Hoffman estimates the average num- 
ber of miners killed in the United States and Canada at 2.64 per 
1,000. The number of men killed per 100,000 of population in 
the registration states during the year ending May 31, 1900, was: 
in the professions, 61.1; mercantile and trading, 46.0; laboring 
and servant, 220.2; manufacture and mechanical industry, 88.4; 
agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor, 139.6.'® 

'’ North American Review, November, 1906, p. 1030 ff.; Social Service, 
August, 1906. 


” Bailey, Modern Social Conditions, pp. 247-97, 253. 
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It is probably generally supposed that agricultural industry 
is comparatively free from accidents; but this does not seem to be 
true. The figures we have for America agree with those which 
have been collected in Europe. The number of deaths of men 
(between fifteen and forty-four years of age), according to the 
Twelfth Census, was in cities 122.4 per 100,000 population, and 
in the rural population 122.1. 

The mortality from accidents in specified occupations, accord- 
ing to English experience, 1890-92, is shown by Mr. F. L. Hoff- 
man in this table (rate per 1,000 at each age). 
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4. Influence of individualistic optimism on the progress of 
social policies in the United States. Confidence in the ability of 
each man to care for himself has grown out of the facts of those 
early economic conditions when the hunter defended himself 
Indian fashion against Indians, and earned his livelihood on his 
own farm. In one generation a nation has passed through all 
stages of industrial development, from hunting and household 
production for household use to leadership in collective produc- 
tion by huge combinations for a world-market. Sentiments, in 
the form of prejudices, survive the situation which produced 
them, men carry the ideas of the isolated farm into the congre- 
gate life of cities where they are out of place, and fathers teach 
to sons the philosophy of Poor Richard’s Almanac in an environ- 
ment where it requires enlargement to explain and fit the facts. 
Until very recently it was the common belief, for which there was 
much evidence, that any industrious, sober, and thrifty wage- 
worker could become an independent manager of business; and 
this cheerful faith endures millions of disappointments. 


» Annals of American Academy, May, 1906, p. 28. 
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Leadership is still largely in the hands of vigorous men who 
climbed to places of power under the spur of this faith in indi- 
vidual effort, and who, spite of the revolution in methods of con- 
ducting affairs, preach the same doctrine to thousands of wage- 
workers whom they control as with a rod of iron. The uncon- 
scious assumption of our captains of industry is that intervention 
of government is necessarily evil—unless they happen to be in a 
council asking a franchise, or in a lobby asking for a protective 
tariff for some infant industry. The managing class, mindful of 
the success of their spiendid confidence in their own power to 
master difficulties, sincerely believe that wage-workers have no 
need of social care. They have been encouraged in this creed by 
the economic and political instruction which had its root in the 
revolutionary effort to cast off mediaeval restrictions. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the state has but one task—that of preserving 
order and property, while competition is left to work out all the 
advantages which they expect from it. “The best government 
is that which governs least,”’ has been a popular proverb. 

it is true that the logic is forgotten when a railroad com- 
pany asks from government half the land along its right-of-way, 
and a large cash bonus to reward its enterprise and make divi- 
dends secure; or when a city council has special privileges to bar- 
ter. The same leaders return to the inherited theory when rates 
are to be regulated, workmen are to be protected, or lives of citi- 
zens to be safeguarded. The stinging epithets of “socialist’’ or 
“paternalist” is apt to be flung at anyone who suggests that the 
nation which demands of its workmen both taxes for support and 
in war lives for its defense ought to act in return so that its wise 
paternalism shall evoke patriotism.?1. When one seeks to gather 
from the experience of older countries lessons to guide our own 
action as we move onward rapidly to the economic condition of 
ancient states, we are told that we of a free republic cannot copy 
the methods of “absolutism,” cannot submit to the “tyranny” of a 
country like Germany. Progress is often halted for a time by 
such catchwords which betray provincialism of thought. 

Distrust of governmental interference is fostered by defects 


“ What is patriotism but love for “fatherland”? 
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in our political organization and conduct familiar to all, and these 


are largely due to the fact that the hope of prizes in the world of 
management has drained off much of the best talent to business 
and away from direct public service of the community. It is not 
too much to say that the average successful business man has an 
ill-concealed contempt both for the ability and for the integrity 
of men who direct politics. There has been so much inefficiency 
and corruption under the spoils system that only too much reason 
exists for this widespread distrust of competent men for those in 
charge of municipal and national administration. Some of the 
leaders of business have only too intimate knowledge of the ways 
in which representatives of the people can be purchased to have 
respect for politicians as a class, for they have themselves made 
the deals. This distrust has been deeper and wider than was 
deserved; for, in fact, the administration of many public works 
has been, on the whole, successful and a part of the national 
glory. Where the public administration has failed it might have 
succeeded better if business men had not been so absorbed in 
making themselves rich. 

5. The absence of a national legislative power and of either 
national or state administrative organs adapted to insurance has 
tended to retard progress in the social protection of working- 
men. Congress is limited by the Constitution to interstate com- 
merce as a field of legislation and control. Many of the indus- 
tries can be touched only by state laws. In the states until recently 
a central administrative organization has been almost entirely 
wanting. In Germany there has long been a central administra- 
tion with great power, and in France the nation is accustomed to 
give to the regulations of administrative councils all the force of 
law. The development of the Home Office in Great Britain 
enables the legislator there to enforce laws which here would 
require the creation of new agencies or the very great increase of 
functions of existing organs. The independence of each state is 
an obstacle in the way of passing laws which involve expense in 
the management of business, since the manufacturers and traders 
of each state are in competition with those of all other states. 
These are some of the difficulties which must be overcome in the 
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process of securing for workingmen the protection and insurance 
which have come to be regarded as just in all other advanced 
nations. A bill brought before the Legislature of Massachusetts 
in 1904 to introduce the British Compensation Act of 1897 was 
defeated by the claim of the manufacturers that the indemnities 
required of them would cripple them in competing with manu- 
facturers of other states. The same argument could be used in 
all other states, and we should have a deadlock, if the argument 
were sound. 

6. In order to escape from this whirlpool in which our 
political system seems to hold us, it must be shown that the social 
policy of protection, education, and insurance, so far from being 
a financial burden on the manufacturers of a state, is a paying 
investment ; that the best investment of a business community is 
not in machines of steel and wood, but in its productive human 
agents; and that the state which first commits itself honestly to 
this policy and works it out wisely will take and keep the lead in 
business, by attracting and holding an army of healthy, sober, 
conservative, relatively contented and faithful workmen. This 
is no place to do more than suggest the outline of an argument 
in favor of this proposition. It rests on the fact that the con- 
dition of bodily vigor, of comparative contentment and serenity 
of mind, of freedom from irritating and depressing despair in 
prospect of incapacity to earn a living temporarily or perma- 
nently, is an asset of first importance in the process of continu- 
ous manufacture. The workman who has suitable conditions of 
human existence is for that industrially more efficient, is a better 
customer with larger and more steady purchasing power, loses 
less time by drunkenness and vice, has more varied wants, and 
demands more kinds, finer grades, and larger quantities of com- 
modities. The state whose industries take best care of its men 
will swiftly and surely attract and hold the best workmen. It is 
the fashion in some quarters to undervalue this argument, and 
to ascribe all virtue to improved machinery and shop organiza- 
tion and modes of paying wages; but, after all, the experience of 
a century is worth more than the passing passion of a man sore 
after a strike, and common-sense will surely come to the help 
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of morality and decide that, on the whole, human workers, with 
sound bodies and varied wants, are at once our first factor in 
large production and our largest market for goods made. A 
million such civilized customers are better than several millions 
of naked savages or all the spendthrifts in the world. 

It is a pleasure to quote the testimony of a man in the highest 
position in finance, that workingmen’s insurance “has become one 
of the leading factors in helping Germany to the industrial pre- 
eminence which she is gaining.’** In speaking of the sickness 
insurance of Germany he says: 

The testimony in regard to the value of the work done in the sick 
insurance system is almost universally favorable. It would be hard to cal- 
culate its economic importance, but it is so great that it has become one of 
the leading factors in helping Germany to the industrial pre-eminence which 
she is gaining. 

7. The attitude of the trade-unions to obligatory insurance, 
the only kind which can ever afford help to all and especially to 
those who most require it, is still in doubt. The national assem- 


bly of the American Federation has voted down a resolution 


favoring such insurance in the form presented to it. But the 
probability is that under its more recent forms, when once clearly 
explained to the members and properly presented, it will soon win 
their favor. Obligatory workingmen’s insurance has been in the 
past in this country connected with attempts to compel the work- 
men to pay an excessive share of the premiums, to break the 
power of the union and alienate its members, and to retain the 
equitable share of the funds to which the men have contributed 
if they leave the service or are discharged. In conventions the 
propositions for collective insurance have been championed by the 
socialist faction and have gone down in the defeat of this party. 
Insurance in the European sense has never yet been offered to 
our workmen in any state. When it is shown that obligatory 
insurance does not mean absolute control of employers, but union 
of effort in which both sides are fairly represented in local man- 
agement: that the interest in collective bargaining remains 
untouched ; that voluntary organizations are recognized and made 


2 Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, in North American Review, December, 1905, p. 925. 
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secure by suitable state supervision and control; and that tax- 
payers, so far from being asked to increase burdens, will be sub- 
stantially relieved from many charity dmands, it seems likely 
that indifference and antagonism will change to approval. Mr. 
John Mitchell has expressed a favorable opinion which already 
has won the attention and the approval of many trade-unionists.?* 

8. America has no system of industrial insurance, but a begin- 
ning has been made from various starting-points—local societies, 
trades-unions, fraternal societies, employers’ initiative, private 
corporations, casualty companies, and municipalities. The nation 
throughout its history, from Plymouth pilgrims down to our 
own day, has developed the most extensive pension system known 
to the civilized world. Out of these fragmentary, contradictory, 
inadequate, unsystematic experiments the nation has yet to de- 
velop a consistent and worthy social policy. It is our purpose to 
describe these various schemes,?* and to inquire what measures 
promise immediate improvement and tend in the right direction. 
Signs are not wanting that many of the most competent leaders 
of industry and commerce will in the near future give much more 
attention to this problem than they have hitherto done. 

* Report of Industrial Commission, Vol. XII, p. 50. 


* The Department of Labor is now engaged on a thorough investigation of 
the whole subject, and a report is expected at the end of the year 1907. 
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FACTORY INSPECTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


BELVA M. HERRON 
Instructor in Economics, University of Illinois 


The subject of labor legislation has never received any 
serious consideration from the successful business men of the 
United States, because interference with the “private affairs of 
the individual” has been looked upon as socialistic and un-Ameri- 
can. The enthusiastic supporter of the Dingley tariff preaches 
an extreme doctrine of Jaissez faire, when forced to discuss so 
unimportant a subject as the conditions under which the wage- 
worker labors; if he acknowledges the existence of evils in the 
absence of regulation, it is a grudging concession to the senti- 
mentalist or the meddling American woman. Yet at no time in 
the industrial countries of Europe have manufacture and trade 
been free from governmental interference; in England the old 
mercantile regulations were not swept away before the crying 
evils incident to the new methods of industry had called forth the 
factory laws. The first timid effort toward amelioration was the 
ineffectual statute regarding the employment of pauper children 
passed by the British Parliament in 1802; this was followed by a 
succession of laws affecting a larger and larger number of chil- 
dren, and then including women and men, until today there is 
hardly an industry in Great Britain that is not regulated by 
statute as regards the hours of labor for women and children, sani- 
tary conditions, and the guarding of machinery. The factory 
codes of other European countries, like their industries, are of 
much more recent origin than those of England, but they are 
elaborate and effective in prohibiting the labor of young children 
and insuring the laboring man and woman fair conditions of work. 
The United States has followed these examples rather haltingly, 
and certainly has no cause for self-gratification over the manner 
in which she has safeguarded her factory workers against the 
dangers of their callings. This indifference is surprising in a 
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country of democratic ideals, and is to be explained by a con- 
sideration of several facts in economic and social life. The rich- 
ness of the country in industrial opportunity, the rapid advance- 

ment from the lower to the higher social and industrial classes 

of capable men, and the filling-up of the lower ranks by immi- 

grant foreign workers, who in turn quickly rise from their first ' 
lowly state, have all served to blind the pecple to the necessity 
of a permanent class of factory laborers whose welfare is a 
matter of primary importance. The factory hand has been looked 
upon as a trifling fellow, who might have raised himself out of 
his undesirable position, if he had been capable and industrious. 
Of course, in recent years trade-unionism has been forcing upon 
public attention the needs of wage-workers and the solidarity and 
permanence of a manual laboring class. In the second place, the 
rapidity with which industries develop in communities that are 
little acquainted with the complications of modern industrial 
methods, and are ruled by the social and economic ideals of rural 
life, explains the indifference of the people of many of the newer 
states. Again, the representatives of organized capital in the 
legislative assemblies of our commonwealths are not opposed by 
any rich and powerful landed proprietors who have inherited a 
grudge against the manufacturing interests and also some tradi- 
tional sense of responsibility toward the laboring classes, so that 
the influence of the employers is much more nearly supreme than 
in England, where such opposition does exist. Of more impor- 
tance than all other considerations is the fact that under our 
federal system of government the regulation of labor and industry 
is left to the individual states. Since there are no commercial 
boundaries to correspond to these political lines, the case is that 
of the chain whose strength is no greater than that of its weakest 
link; for whether or not the enlightened policy of a state can 
prove its undoing economically, there are always legislators ready 
to believe this to be true. And for the time being it is quite 
possible that an industry in an enlightened commonwealth, which 
restricts the hours of labor for women and children, and imposes 
requirements of expensive safeguards for dangerous machinery, 
may suffer from the competition of unregulated plants in neigh- 
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boring states. The cotton manufacturer of Massachusetts, 
limited in the number of hours he can employ women and chil- 
dren, and hampered by the extra cost of machine guards, must 
meet the price of the competitor in ante-bellum Georgia, who is 
unrestricted in his choice of methods; boys may not be employed 
in the glass houses of Ohio, but across an imaginary boundary 
line the Pennsylvania manufacturer works cheap lads when he 
chooses. This hardship often results in economies in the long 
run, for the necessity of decent methods is at times the mother of 
an invention which takes the place of the child; but the employer 
who clamors for a repeal of the limitations put upon him does not 
stop to c msider this cold comfort. 

Another obstacle in the establishment of effective regulation 
of industry is the extreme skepticism of a large part of the intelli- 
gent classes as to any further enlargement of state administrative 
duties; for as nothing succeeds like success, so nothing fails like 
failure, and the unedifying spectacle of inefficiency and dis- 
honesty in our past and present public officials is a most potent 
argument against the establishment of urgent reforms. For the 
competent business man is somewhat justified in regarding any 
enlargement of government functions as a patent means of creat- 
ing new offices with which to satisfy the claims of party sup- 


porters. His objection to having third-rate politicians interfere 
in the private affairs of the capable employer of labor blinds 
him to the real nature of the question. For these reasons the 
manual laborers must depend largely upon their own unaided 


efforts to decrease the dangers and hardships incident to their 
employment, although the aid of the more enlightened philan- 
thropists and the club woman seeking for a cause may usually be 
counted upon. Among the altruistic agitators there have been, 
however, few men of note in public life—no Illinois Shaftesburys 
or New York Peels. 

That, in spite of these unfavorable conditions, considerable 
progress has been made in the regulation of the conditions of 
labor is certainly true, and in this regard the meeting of the 
International Association of Factory Inspectors in August, 1905, 
in the city of Detroit was of considerable interest. It seems to 
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bode well for the better execution of the laws that the not too 
greatly respected state officials have been sufficiently interested in 
their work to form an association for the improvement of the 
service. This was done nineteen years ago at the instigation of 
Hon. Henry Dorne, of Ohio, and annual meetings have been regu- 
larly held since that time. The discussions of this convention were 
also of significance because they emphasized the necessity of 
greater uniformity in state legislation. Again and again inspec- 
tors declared that the indispensable condition of the effective 
regultion of child labor was the existence of the same or equivalent 
limitations upon competitors in different states. Of similar im- 
port were the meeting at Narragansett Pier, the object of which 
was the furthering of a movement toward greater uniformity 
in the private law of the commonwealths, and the divorce-law 
conference in Washington, called by Governor Pennypacker of 
Pennsylvania. Variety in statutes concerning these and similar 
subjects results in injustice or ineffectiveness. The inspectors’ 
convention also offered an opportunity of studying an adminis- 
trative type and of making some generalizations as to the more 
serious problems of factory inspection. 

Besides attending the sessions of the convention and inter- 
viewing a number of officials during the course of the several 
pleasure excursions, the writer has sent out lists of questions 
regarding the working of the laws to the officials in those states 
in which there is any important amount of manufacturing. 
Rather interesting returns were received from twelve common- 
wealths; Massachusetts declined to answer because “it would cast 
a reflection upon parties interested;” New York and Maine 
ignored the request. Upon the whole, the information obtained 
is suggestive. 

As a rule, the laws regulating the employment of labor have 
been won from indifferent legislatures as concessions to the 
labor vote, and the offices created in this way have been usually 
conceded to the unions as a sop to Cerberus. Officials answered 
questions concerning the influences that had brought about the 
passage of the laws as follows: that the unions had effected their 
adoption in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota; in IIli- 
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nois, New York, and Wisconsin the statutes are said to be due 
to the combined efforts of unionists and philanthropists, and in 
West Virginia to the philanthropists alone. In some states a 
fairly well-organized labor lobby is maintained during the ses- 
sions of the legislature, but this elaborate arrangement of caring 
for the interests of labor is rather recent. 

The laws, which are the resultant of such various forces as 
the opposition of the employers’ representatives, the indifference 
and ignorance of a large part of the legislators, and the inexperi- 
ence and sometimes mixed motives of the unionists, are often 
clumsy and ineffective. The experience of one state is disre- 
garded often by its next neighbor; the newer commonwealths in 
adopting child-labor laws today have not taken the Massachusetts 
laws of the present as a model, but have gone back to the regula- 
tions of that state twenty years ago. In the matter of children’s 
age and school certificates, for example, there is the greatest 
variety of provisions, and many of them are unsatisfactory. 
Upon the whole, however, there is no doubt that conditions of 
labor have been greatly improved as a result of the legislation 
of the last ten years. 

Almost as important as the provisions of the statutes is the 
character of the persons who are appointed to administer them, 
and a factory inspectors’ convention furnished a convenient 
opportunity to study this class. Of the twenty-five states provid- 
ing for factory inspection about one-half sent delegates to the 
meeting. Connecticut was the only New England state repre- 
sented ; New York had four delegates; Ohio, six; Illinois had the 
presidency and sent two other inspectors. In all there were 
perhaps fifty delegates and visitors in attendance. As might 
have been expected, the great variety of types was the most 
marked fact about the personnel of the convention. Prominent 
in the discussions were a Methodist minister, a lawyer, a floor- 
walker, a carpenter, a cigar-maker, and a veteran of the regular 
army. A good proportion of the inspectors are trade-unionists, 
and practically all had been appointed becausé of work for the 
political party in power in the given state. For instance, a young 
cigar-maker explained his appointment as a deputy in a great 
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manufacturing state by saying that he had been precinct chair- 
man and had done a good deal to elect the new governor, a man 
supported by the broad-minded element of his party. A much 
bejeweled lady from the same office proffered the information 
that she was on the staff because of her being the sister-in-law 
of the former governor. At the present writing an enlightened 
executive is with difficulty restrained from removing a chief, 
whom the friends of reform declare to be fairly honest and 
capable, in order to make a political appointment. Officials admit 
that practically all appointments are made for political reasons, 
though in some of the states of the Middle West, as in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, there is serious consideration of personal 
fitness within the limits of personal and party affiliations. This 
system of appointments, together with the small salaries, which 
cannot hold men who are efficient in business, results in a rapidly 
changing personnel of the various inspection forces and of the 
membership of the association. The chief inspector from Quebec, 
who had attended the meetings of this body for the last fifteen 
years, said that the new faces always outnumbered the old, and 
that there are now only two or three inspectors to be found who 
were at the first meetings. Chief officials from a dozen states 
answered questions upon this subject, and, in spite of the reti- 
cence of several correspondents, a few interesting details were 
gathered. The testimony showed generally that, except in states 
where there are civil-service regulations relating to this depart- 
ment of administration, the present incumbents would be removed 
if a governor of a different political party was elected. A number 
of officials said, however, that, while only partisans are appointed, 
they must be properly qualified and are appointed for efficiency. 
In Indiana and Ohio the chief inspector must be an expert 
mechanic; in Ohio the term of the head of the department is three 
years, while that of the governor is two years, and the force has 
been more permanent than in most other states; in twenty years 
there have been only four chief inspectors, and of the present 
force five have served more than five, eight more than three 
years. In Pennsylvania an answer to the question upon this 
point was refused, but Pennsylvania’s reputation leaves little 
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doubt. Three-fourths of the officials had held office upward of 
five years. In Rhode Island there have been no changes in seven 
years; in West Virginia none in twelve years. In Minnesota 
the changes are frequent and appointments are frankly political. 
Wisconsin has during the past year placed the department under 
civil service rules; previously there were frequent changes. The 
provisions for the choice of inspector in Kansas are very peculiar; 
the labor unions choose delegates to form a society of labor and 
industry, which meets once a year and elects the usual officers, 
of whom the secretary is the commissioner of labor and factory 
inspector; of the effectiveness of such a system the writer has no 
information. Among the representative inspectors in attendance 
at the recent convention the former trade-unionists appeared to 
be the most serious-minded and practical. Some of the better- 
schooled men were apparently making their way up the political 
ladder, using the office of inspector as one of the rungs. Accord- 
ing to good authority, this may be done effectively by extending 
one’s acquaintance among the wage-workers and by making 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness in the persons of 
employers who desire to be favored in the execution of the law. 
One of the most intelligent officials had been a leading politician 
in a small town, and had accepted the office of labor commis- 
sioner in order to have an occupation in the capital of the state, 
which was also the seat of the university, and thus be enabled to 
educate his daughter without sending her from home. A very 
different type was an inspector who has been president of a pow- 
erful union and had served two terms in the legislature of a great 
commonwealth. Such a man, while likely to have the faults inci- 
ednt to his réle of labor agitator, will probably take his duties 
more seriously than one who has not been in the ranks of the 
wage-workers, and he is more frequently an able official than a 


professional man who can be attracted by the low salaries and 
uncertain tenure of office which these positions offer. Such con- 
siderations suggest the advisability of keeping distinct the duties 
of labor commissioner and chief inspector, the two offices requir- 
ing quite different qualifications. The functions of the commis- 
sioner of labor, as developed in the most enlightened common- 
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wealths, are those of a skilled statistician, possessing some man- 
agerial ability. The factory inspector should work in harmony 
with this department and should have the advice and direction of 
the statisticians in the presentation of reports and like matters, but 
he should be of the so-called practical type. Together these 
departments should have considerable influence in shaping legis- 
lation regulating the conditions of labor, for they are in the 
position of experts on these subjects. The reports of the labor 
commissioners and of factory inspectors are often badly arranged 
—undigested masses of facts, which repel all those who are not 
vitally interested in them. The significance of this material 
should be made clear in a well-written text ; and a summary of the 
whole, together with the views of the department as to new 
legislation, should be popularized by publication in the daily press. 

That part of the inspectors’ duties which received most atten- 
tion at the Detroit convention was the enforcement of the child- 
labor laws. Indeed, a disproportionate amount of time was spent 
upon this subject, probably because these regulations form a con- 
siderable part of the labor code of many states and because of 
recent agitation upon the subject. There was considerable variety 
of opinion as to the main points of these laws. Even upon the 
question of age, which has been settled by so many states at four- 
teen years, there was not entire unanimity of judgment. One of 
the New England representatives considered thirteen years quite 
high enough, and thought that some much better proof of physical 
fitness and education could be found than mere age certificates, 
since children vary so greatly in both. Another point that was 
discussed at some length was the question whether the law should 
be enforced strictly or with discretion; the arguments in favor 
of leniency being based upon the fact that the laws were so 
clumsily framed that they worked real hardship, if enforced 
strictly at all times; for instance, in Ohio the school authorities 
issue age and school certificates, but the law does not require them 
to do so at all times, so that for a considerable part of the year 
certificates cannot be obtained, yet the old minor labor law makes it 
an offense with penalty for an employer to have in his establish- 
ment any person under sixteen without keeping on record an age 
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and school certificate. In the Pennsylvania law, which is less than 
a year old, similar defects are complained of. If the parents’ 
oath is accepted, there is no likelihood that the object of the certifi- 
cate will be attained, for perjury is the rule rather than the execp- 
tion. On the other hand, if a birth certificate is required, a hard- 
ship often results, because immigrants, and even Americans, fre- 
quently find it difficult or impossible to obtain such documents. 
For this reason, if for no other, physical fitness and school acquire- 
ments should supplement the proofs of age. The feeling was gen- 
eral that compulsory school attendance was needed to make effec- 
tive the limitations upon factory work for children, as well as to 
attain its immediate object. Whether the educational requirement 
should be a certain degree of advancement in the schools, the 
ability to read and write the English language, or any language, 
was a point upon which there was a variety of opinion. Appar- 
ently New York has the highest requirement, which is that the 
child shall not only prove his age, but shall be able to read and 
write simple English sentences correctly, and shall present a school 
record showing that he has attended school for a hundred days the 
previous year and has had instruction in grammar, geography, 
arithmetic as far as fractions, etc. The judgment of the inspectors 
as to ascertaining the age of children was that the burden of 
proof should be thrown upon the employer, presence in a factory 
during working hours being prima facie evidence of employment. 

No inspector would put himself on record as declaring that 
there were no children illegally employed in his state, for all con- 
sidered their forces to be so inadequate that they could not feel 
secure of perfect enforcement. The feeling was general that 
prosecutions must be the means of creating a wholesome dread of 
the law and of supplementing the work of actual inspection; yet 
some heat was shown in the discussion as to the degree of discre- 
tion which the inspector might employ in the execution of the 
law. Some of the officials seemed to think that the direct 
commands of the statute were to be obeyed or not, as seemed 
expedient. 

A question as to the worst evils of child labor received various 
answers; they were night work, leaving the child uneducated and 
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undeveloped physically, ignorance, bad moral and physical effects 
of work in the breweries, cuts from bottling and tin-cutting 
machines. Some of these answers are of course very general, 
while others are specific; but they are all suggestive of actual 
evils. The industries in which the greatest number of children 
are employed are these: in Indiana, wood-working; in Illinois, 
paper-box, soap, and candy-making and tailoring; in Michigan, 
work in knitting-mills and cigar factories; in Kansas, work in 
packing-houses; in Ohio, work in tobacco, chain, glass, and 
stamping-mills; in Rhode Island, textile factories; in West Vir- 
ginia, glass houses; in Wisconsin, breweries, tin-ware factories, 
binderies, cigar, wooden ware, and candy factories. 

With regard to the eight-hour day for children from four- 
teen to sixteen, all the inspectors were of the opinion that it was a 
desirable thing, but that it was long enough for adults also—a 
more or less radical view-point. The more carefully worded 
answers (from Indiana, Pennsylvania, Quebec, and Rhode Island) 
declared it to be impracticable as long as adults had a ten-hour 
day. 

The hours of work for women are more widely regulated 
than is generally realized. Fourteen states limit the working-day 
for women and young people, usually those under eighteen, to 
ten hours. In several states provision is made to complete the 
sixty-hour week by adding to this number on five days sufficiently 
to allow a Saturday half holiday. The states making such restric- 
tions are Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut, North Dakota,South Dakota,Oklahoma, Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Louisiana, Maine, and Maryland (in the last-named 
state the restriction is applicable to cotton- and woolen-mills only, 
and here with a large loophole). Pennsylvania has a twelve-hour 
day; Wisconsin and Colorado, an eight-hour limit. In Wisconsin 
the nominal eight-hour restriction is ineffective on account of the 
wording of the law, and the ten-hour provision for children under 
fourteen is not extended to'women. The Colorado provision is 
of no significance, since it merely prohibits an employer from 
requiring a woman whose tasks require her to stand from work- 
ing more than eight hours. In twelve states, which include the 
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ereat mining areas, women and children under fourteen or twelve 


are prohibited from working in mines. In several common- 
wealths women and minors are forbidden to work in barrooms 
and other like places. Thirty states require seats to be provided 
for women in stores and other places where the work allows their 
use. That this provision is effective is quite uncertain. Night work 
for females is prohibited in Nebraska and Indiana. In Massachu- 
setts, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Mis- 
souri separate toilet-rooms for women employees are required and 
in some cases provisions regarding ventilation and other sanitary 
matters are made more strict for places where women are 
employed. Upon the whole, the regulation of the conditions of 
women’s labor in the factory and store leave much to be desired ; 
for it is not clearly enough realized that women are a perma- 
nent factor in industry and that the proper provision for their 
comfort is not a humanitarian concession to the “weaker sex,’ 
but an indispensable condition for insuring a fair state of health 
and morals for the community. It is not a matter of indifference 
to the public that in a great manufacturing state, where women’s 
work is wholly unregulated, factory toilet-rooms are quite inef- 
fectively screened from the working-place and vitiate the air of 
the whole factory, and that great tobacco firms furnish no private 
place in which women and girts can make the change of clothing 
required by their work, but leave them to make their toilets in 
the publicity of a great room filled with men, women, and boys. 
Such conditions mean a physical and moral deterioration that is 
of importance to the community as a whole. Provisions for the 
health and social welfare of female workers are voluntarily made 
by some employers, either from humanitarian considerations or 
with a view to attracting the more intelligent and capable class of 
factory laborers. But such sporadic efforts are quite inadequate 
to raise che general conditions of a commonwealth. Experience 
teaches that it is only where a fairly high standard is demanded 
by the state that health and morals are guarded at all adequately. 
The courts have repeatedly recognized sex alone as sufficient 
justification for exacting better sanitary provisions and shorter 
hours for women than for men, and the way is open for trade- 
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unionists and other friends of working-women to further their 
welfare by causing laws to be passed establishing high standards 
for their conditions of work. 

The provisions regarding the protection of life and limb from 
accidents arising from the use of dangerous machinery, as well 
as the regulations of the conditions of unhealthful occupations, 
are quite inferior in this country to those in Europe; but within 
the last few years fairly satisfactory codes have been developed 
in several of the middle western states, as well as in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. The primary requirement that all acci- 
dents of any importance shall be reported to the factory inspector 
is the law in ten states (Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee). The regulations in the most important manu- 
facturing states consist of such requirements as the guarding of 
hatchways and shafts, the inclosing of belting, shafting, and gear- 
ing, and of vessels of molten metal; the inclosing of stairways; 
the providing of polishing wheels with exhaust fans, and other 
means of ventilation; the provision of separate closets for women 
and girls; the furnishing of guards for wood-working machines; 
and other similar precautionary measures. Still another class of 
laws have to do with the protection against fire in factories and 
workshops. 

The conclusions reached as a result of attendance upon the 
convention of factory inspectors and a consideration of the 
answers of officials to the questions sent out are as follows: (1) 
The more important manufacturing states have fairly satisfactory 
child-labor laws; these include Massachusetts, New York, IIli- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; several middle western states of 
less importance in manufacturing enjoy fair standards. In the 
South the regulations are of no significance. (2) These laws are 
enforced in some states with discretion, in others with rigor. 
Many inspectors seem to read into the statutes a discriminating 
power that they consider warranted by the necessities of the situ- 
ation. (3) Laws as to sanitation and safety appliances are fairly 
adequate in the principal manufacturing states except Illinois 
where they are almost entirely wanting. (4) In all states the 
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inspection force is inadequate to control the situation. (5) The 
greatest hindrance to realizing ideal conditions—if there can be 
ideal factory conditions—according to the consensus of opinion 
of the factory officials, is the existence of different requirements 
in competing commonwealths. (6) At the present time appoint- 
ments are made in most states as a reward for political service, 


but in a few cases tenure of office has become fairly stable. (7) 
The personnel of the factory inspectors’ convention was as high 
as could be expected in view of the custom of short terms of office 
and political appointments. The variety of types represented was 
perhaps the most marked fact about this body. Enthusiasm 
for their work was not entirely absent, but it was not remarkable 
for its superabundance. 


THE ORIGINS OF LEADERSHIP. II 
EBEN MUMFORD 
University of Chicago 


Before concluding this discussion of the Australians, we may 
note briefly the part played by leadership in educational, religious, 
and health interests. 

The early education of the child in Australia is by the mother 
and other women of the group. Then, with the advent of the 
adolescent period, the youth passes out from under the direct 
influence of the women and through the initiation ceremonies 
comes under the more direct control of the men and of the 
wider tribal influences. In some tribes these ceremonies are 
begun at the age of ten or eleven, and continue until the age of 
twenty-five or even thirty. While they vary much in detail from 
tribe to tribe, the general purpose which they serve is practically 
the same in all tribes. Very careful and complete discussions of 
these ceremonies have been given by Mathews, Howitt, Spencer, 
and Gillen, and all agree that their purpose is to confer upon “the 
youth of the tribe the privileges, duties, and obligations of man- 
hood,” to bring the young men under the control of the old men, 
to teach them habits of self-restraint and hardihood, and the 
customs, traditions, secrets, and moral laws of the tribe. “In 
addition to all this, there is even a quasi-religious element which 
tends to strengthen very greatly the effect which the ceremonies 
are likely to have upon the minds of the youth.” The initiative 
in regard to the ceremonies is taken by the headman and his 
council of old men. They make all preparations for the cere- 
monies, and appoint the leader and guardians. The leader is 
usually an old man who has an almost perfect knowledge of the 
traditions, and each youth has a guardian, an old man, who is 
his instructor in the ceremonies. Absolute obedience is demanded 
of the youth in every respect. Mutilations, magic, and pan- 
tomimic performances are among the means used to secure control 
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over the youth. These ceremonies are the beginnings of educa- 
tional institutions. They bring together all the members not only 
of one tribe, but sometimes of several tribes. Meetings are held 
day and night for several weeks or even months, as in the case 
of the Engwura, which continues for four months. The traditions 
are repeated and discussed by the old men and taught to the 
young men. With relation to leadership and customs or institu- 
tions, then, these ceremonies serve two general purposes: the first 
and chief purpose is, through the wisdom and authority of the 
old men to teach and maintain the customs and traditions; 
secondly, great meetings like these, with their discussions, serve 
as mediums by which changes may be introduced and disseminated 
throughout the tribes, though this second function is more rarely 


performed than the first, owing to the strong conservatism of the 


natives. 

Sickness and death are crises which become centers of leader- 
ship in Australia as elsewhere, and those who can cure disease or 
locate the-.enemy who has caused it hold a position of considerable 
influence in the tribe. The natives have implicit faith in them, 
and in cases of serious illness the services of two or three may be 
obtained. As a rule, they are men, but there are also doctors 
among the women. The principal function of the medicine-man 
is to cure disease, but, since all cases of illness are attributed to 
the malevolent influences of some enemy, either in human or in 
spirit form, there is a tendency in almost all the tribes for the 
medicine-man’s functions to be extended to the discovery of this 
cause through magic or sorcery. And, in addition to this, in some 
tribes he may also assume the role of causing harm, disease, or 
death to an enemy, either individual or groupal. In some tribes 
the medicine-men are quite clearly differentiated from those who 
have the power of communicating with the spirits, the latter not 
being medicine-men at all. In the Arunta and IIpirra tribes the 
personal influence exercised by the medicine-men shows the begin- 
nings of institutionalization. There are three distinct schools in 
which those intending to become practitioners ‘are initiated and 
given instruction. 

The Australians believe in good and bad spirits which 
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influence their social life, but they seem to have no conception 
of a Supreme Being with well-defined attributes, and there is very 
little, if anything, that can be called institutional religion, most 
authorities concurring in the statement that there is no worship, 
prayer, or sacrifice. In some of the tribes the ideas concerning 
the spirits are very misty, and they are not much feared and do 
not exercise much influence; but in the more highly developed 
tribes the spirits are more real and are believed to have consider- 
able power. The spirits are ancestral, at least in some cases, but 
there is no ancestor-worship. In addition to the medicine-men, 
there are other men, whose titles vary in the different groups, who 
are believed to have the power of seeing and communicating with 
the spirits, and who are for this reason held in considerable respect. 
Through the spirits it is believed that they gain important infor- 
mation in regard to the welfare of the tribe, such as the proper 
time for the performance of the rain and food ceremonies, or 
information as to the movements of enemies. But the religious 
leadership is not so far advanced as the political, and has received 
practically no institutional recognition. Certainly, there is noth- 
ing more than the mere beginnings of the priesthood and the 
church organization of civilized countries, even in the most highly 
developed groups. 

This rather long description of the societary life of the Aus- 
tralians has been necessary to get a setting for the study of the 
evolution of leadership and institutions. It has been seen that 
the part played in the most primitive societies by the leader, the 
innovator, the subjectively conscious individual, is comparatively 
small. So far as innovations are concerned, the leader has a still 
smaller influence ; adherence to custom is very strong, and leader- 
ship is confined largely to the maintenance of customs and tra- 
ditions. Authority, nowhere very great, is limited largely to the 
elders. The communal phase of the social process is in the ascend- 
ency, and the group, not the individual, is the unit. In the mar- 
riage relationship, it is not the group in the form of a household, 
as among the Aryans, described by Hearn, nor that of Maine, 
based upon the patriarchal family, but a group founded upon a 
still more primitive form of the family and marriage relations. 
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The individual family, as found in modern civilization, has no 
existence at this stage. One of the greatest difficulties in under- 
standing their marriage systems as well as many other of their 
societary relations, and a primary cause of the diversity of 
opinions in regard to them, can be ascribed to the prominence of 
the groupal aspect of their interactions. 

To understand the native, it is simply essential to lay aside all ideas of 
relationship as counted amongst ourselves. They have no word equivalent to 
our English words “father,” “mother,” “brother,” etc. A man, for example, 
will call his actual mother Mia, but, at the same time, he will apply the term 
not only to other grown women, but to a little girl child, provided they all 
belong to the same group.” 

There is no contract between the parties entering upon the matri- 
monial relationship. Marriage is through allotment or prescrip- 


tion by the old men or headmen, in so far as the choice of any- 


body enters into the relationship, but it is rather determined by 
custom, the parties being born into certain very inflexible rela- 
tions to each other, to which in the allotment even the elders 
must conform, and which were instituted by the great ancestors, 
the Oknirabata. While in marriage among civilized peoples cus- 
tom determines the relationships within certain limits, still cus- 
toms are more plastic, and there is a large sphere for the volun- 
tary activity of the individuals most directly concerned. Not 
only in the marriage relations, but in the expression of every 
interest among the native Australians, the group is the unit; “the 
whole gens is the individual ;’* personality or consciousness of 
self, as we know it, has not developed. Not that there is no self- 
consciousness, but rather that we find it here at the minimum. 
There is nothing to give it a clear expression. Consciousness 
of self or personality is the result of the part played by the indi- 
vidual in the social process, of his voluntary activity in meeting 
problematic conditions, and of the reactions of his associates in 
approval or disapproval of his activity. Consequently, where 
societary relations are determined largely by instinct, custom, 
and communal forces, and where rights and responsibilities belong 


* Spencer and Gillen, loc. cit., p. 58. 


* Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 170. 
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to the group or but a few in the group, and that in a very limited 
degree, there can be no general or high degree of development of 
personality. Food among the native Australians is obtained and 
distributed according to groupal regulations, and property is com- 
munal, with the exception of a few movable articles. In general, 
it may be said that property does not have any influence in confer- 
ring honor or leadership on the individual in any of the pre- 
matriarchal, matriarchal, or patriarchal groups hitherto considered 
in this investigation. The absence of property removes one of the 
strongest influences in the development of leadership, personality, 
and institutions. This groupal principle is also manifested in the 
political organization. The emergence of the individual from the 
group and the growth of the personal element of control, as con- 
trasted with control by custom and communal forces, can prob- 
ably be observed first in the political functions, as the earliest 
development seems to have taken place there. Of necessity, the 
problems of the political phase of societary life have occupied 
first place in the attention of the group, and enthusiastic approval 
of the successful activities of superior individuals in guiding the 
group through these difficulties has tended to make the political 
leader stand out from the group most prominently, and to create 
in him the consciousness of power, together with the desire to 
perpetuate it through the establishment of the principle of inherit- 
ance of rank, wealth, etc. Generalizing from a large amount of 
evidence from many groups in different parts of Australia, it may 
be said that leadership is determined almost invariably by purely 
personal qualities of the type developed in the hunting life, own- 
ership of property, the principle of inheritance, and other aids 
found in more highly developed societies, having but little influ- 
ence. The one essential quality apparently is old age, the leader- 
ship of the young occurring but rarely. However, for anything 
more than nominal headship, to age must be added superior ability 
as hunters, fighters, rain-makers, wizards, medicine-men, ora- 
tors, or exceptional knowledge of the customs and traditions of 
the group. Control by the aged is doubtless partly due to the lack 
of any intense stimuli, such as wars, which call for great activity 
and endurance. The leadership of the old men also adds to the 
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conservatism of the people, who, contrary to the usual theories 
still prevailing concerning primitive peoples, are the slaves of 
custom, any changes from the regulations of the ancestors being 
made only with the greatest difficulty. But, while leadership 
must be acquired by the demonstration of ability, skill, experi- 
ence, etc., almost everywhere the individual authority of the 
headmen is meager and indefinite, and has received but little 
institutional recognition. Both the chief and the council are rather 
representatives of the collective phase of the social process than 
initiators and inventors and agitators. Neither the chief nor the 
council has very much direct control over the societary relations. 
The headman of a horde or totem in some of the better-organized 
groups sometimes succeeds to the position by inheritance, but 
nowhere is the principle firmly established. Moreover, even in 
these cases it is usually the groupal influence and not the indi- 
vidual that predominates. The heir to the position must be a 
member of a certain group, and he is not necessarily the son of 
the headman or his sister’s son. Within this group the position 
is hereditary. Another factor which shows the dominance of the 
groupal principle is found in crime and its punishment. The 
whole group is considered the offender and is punished for the 
crime of one of its members; or, if it is an individual that is pun- 
ished, it is not necessary that it should be the guilty individual, 
but any member of the group will answer. On the other hand, 


it is the duty of the whole group to revenge the injury to any of 


its members by another group. [rom this evidence of the strength 
of custom and of groupal regulations among the Australians, and 
of the small amount of personal control or voluntary activity of 
the individual in determining social ends, with the resulting 
meager development of the subjectively conscious individual, it 
is still easier to understand our difficulty in apprehending the 
true status of the more primitive peoples. In modern society 
there is a much greater development of personality, and it is far 
more general, because of what may be called the individualizing 
of the individual through giving to him larger rights and respon- 
sibilities, and a wider sphere for voluntary activity in the expres- 
sion of all his interests, wherein he must meet many of the prob- 
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lems and crises of life himself and decide upon the course to be 


pursued. We are, therefore, constantly inclined to read into the 


life of the more primitive peoples a much higher consciousness 
of self than has been attained by them, and this error is greatly 
exaggerated by the tendency to speak of the ideal independence 


of primitive man and his freedom from restraint; while, as a 


matter of fact, the greater the control by instinct and custom, 
the less is there of freedom; tor freedom is the result of the 


opportunity for individual choice and innovation within a wide 
range of societary activities, and of the larger and more assured 


control of societary conditions resulting therefrom. 


At this stage of human association there are no castes or 


classes, no kings or nobles, no landlords or villains or serfs or 
slaves; there are no monarchies or despotisms, and, contrary to 


the usual assumption, there are no democracies. It is true that 


authority is very limited, but democracy is more than the absence 


of the despot—it means that every individual of the tribe or 


nation has come to consciousness of his own dignity and worth; 
it means that each individual plays an important part in the social 
process, that he exercises a wide degree of initiative and has defi- 
nite rights and responsibilities; and, furthermore, it means that 
he is not only conscious of his right to an equality of opportunity 
with every other member of his tribe or nation, but that this right 


finds a genuine expression in his societary activities. 


3ut such a 


concept cannot exist before the emergence of personality and its 
expression in institutional life. The consciousness of self has a 


phylogenetic as well as an ontogenetic development. 


It is a social 


product, and is very closely related to the function of leadership. 
Without any leaders with clearly recognized and well-defined 
powers, there can be no basis for a clear concept of personality, for 
a definite consciousness of self or of other selves; and without a 
large and well-recognized sphere of voluntary activity for each 
individual, there can be no development of the subjective person- 


ality in all members of the group. 


Leadership among the native hunting tribes of America.— 
The situation in America in regard to leadership and social organ- 


ization among the native groups presents many points of simi- 
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larity as well as dissimilarity to that of Australia. In the first 
place, both of the races have been carefully studied by the ethnol- 
ogists, and the data relating to them are fairly reliable. Another 
principal feature of similarity between the two races is the long- 
continued freedom from foreign influence. The absence of the 
disturbing influences of foreign peoples makes a comparison with 
the Australians as to the influence of other social stimuli much 
simpler and more valuable. Still another elementary factor of 
similarity is found in the division of the tribe into two exoga- 
mous intermarrying groups with their totemic divisions. The 
word totem is Indian in origin, and it was among these peoples 
that this feature of social organization was first carefully studied. 
The unit in American social organization is the totemic group, 
and not the family or individual. 

sut the differences between the American race and the Aus- 


tralian are also such as to make the comparison very valuable for 


this investigation. Better food resources and, in North America, 
a more temperate climate, supply the conditions for a higher type 
of associate activity. Accordingly, the mental ability of the 
Indians, in general, is superior to that of the Australians, and 
they also possess a more equable temperament, manifesting a 
better regulation of the emotions and greater self-control. In 
Australia, as has been seen, we have to deal with a predominatingly 
hunting type of life. While the animal food secured by the men 
was supplemented by the collection of vegetable food by the 
women, yet there was little or no cultivation of the soil. On the 
other hand, in America there are not only typical hunting groups, 
but also hunting and agricultural occupations are frequently 
found in the same tribe, and in several important instances agri- 
culture predominated; so that it is possible to compare the influ- 
ence of the two kinds of occupations upon the same race as well 
as the influence of the same occupation upon different races. 
Moreover, America presented several different stages of social 
organization, ranging from the lowest savagery to the advanced 
societies in Mexico and Peru; and it should be possible to gain 
some insight into the causes of these differences. 

The influence of environment and occupations is well exempli- 
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fied in the fact that the same stock, Uto-Aztecan, under the disci- 
pline of different environments and occupations displayed both 
the lowest and the highest stages of organization found in 
America; while four independent stocks, known as the Moqui, 
Kera, Tehua, and Zuni families, under the influence of the same 
environment and occupations developed substantially the same 
culture. 

An attempt has been made to include in this section only 
those tribes of Indians in which hunting or fishing is the domi- 
nant occupation. 

The northern groups of the Athapascan family are hunters 
and have a very primitive organization. Descent is usually in the 
female line, and marriage among the most inferior tribes is tem- 
porary. Governmental institutions are practically unknown; 
there are no laws; the chieftainship is acquired through ability in 
the chase or daring in war, or generosity, but the chief has but 
little authority or power, and the position is not a hereditary one. 
The food of the Chepewyans, the most inferior of this family, 
consists mostly of fish and reindeer, the latter being easily taken 
in snares. Land is held in common, and food is shared accord- 
ing to the communal principle. This branch of the family be- 
lieves that it has descended from a dog, and “their religion con- 
sists chiefly in songs and speeches to birds and beasts, and to 
imaginary beings for assistance in performing cures of the sick.”** 
It is evident that where associate activity is of such a simple sort 
as this there can be but little development of personality or insti- 
tutions. There are but the beginnings of leadership, even in the 
expression of the political interests, and the lack of any clear con- 
sciousness of self is reflected in their religion. 

In the hunting tribes of the central part of North America 
leadership depended almost solely upon personal qualities, such 
as eloquence, wisdom, hospitality, tact, courage, and prowess. 
The leaders were those who manifested superior ability in the 
chase or in war. As these groups were more warlike than the 
Australians, ability in warfare counted for more in conferring 
leadership than in the latter race. War, as has been seen, is one 


* Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. I, pp. 118-20. 
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of the most prominent forms of what we have called the hunting 
type of activity, using the phrase in a broad sense. Since these 
are the only tribes among the hunting peoples that we have 
hitherto considered in which war occupies a conspicuous place, 
they should afford a valuable means of determining the influence 
of war upon the social ofganization of hunting peoples. The 
principal occupations of the Algonquins were hunting and war- 
fare. Each gens had a chief, and the tribe had a permanent 
peace-chief, and a war-chief. The authority of the peace-chief 
was limited to the general affairs of the tribe. The war-chief 
“wielded only the influence that he could secure by his personal 


"89 The chiefs of the Blackfeet, a tribe in 


prowess and his tact. 
which war 

absorbs all other considerations, .. .. as a general rule, are elective, though 
great respect is paid to hereditary chiefs. They have little or no power, 
unless they have distinguished themselves as warriors and are supported by 


a band of braves.” 


Of the Siouan Indians, most of whom were hunters, McGee 
Says: 

All the best-known tribes had reached that plane of organization char- 
acterized by descent in the male line, though many vestiges and some 
relatively unimportant examples of descent in the female line have been 
discovered. . . . . The government was autocratic, largely by military leaders, 
sometimes (particularly in peace) advised by the elders and priests; the 
leadership was determined primarily by ability, prowess in war and the chase, 
and wisdom in the council. Leadership was thus hereditary only a little 
further than characteristics were inherited; indeed, excepting slight recogni- 
tion of the divinity that doth hedge about a king, the leaders were practically 
self-chosen, arising gradually to the level determined by their abilities. The 
germ of theocracy was fairly developed, and apparently burgeoned vigorously 
during each period of peace, only to be checked and withered during the 
ensuing war, when the shamans and their craft were forced into the 
background.” 


The fact that women do not possess as much authority as in some 


groups which are more peaceable is probably due to the warlike 


5° Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, Vol. 1, pp. 82, 90. 

Schoolcraft, History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States, Part V, p. 686. 

® McGee, “The Siouan Indians,” Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 


of American Ethnology, pp. 187, 188. 


of a younger man.”** The prevalence of militant activity in 
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character of these tribes. Among the Assiniboins “women are 
never acknowledged as chiefs, nor have they anything to say in 
council.”"*? Among the Omahas, who formerly depended mainly 
upon hunting, “civil and religious government are scarcely differ- 
entiated, but military government is almost entirely so,” and the 
powers of both head-chiefs and subordinate chiefs are compara- 
tively well defined. The tendency of the leader or chief to attempt 
to extend his influence through the establishment of hereditary 
rank is well illustrated by the Omahas, of whom Dorsey says: 
“While the chieftainship is not hereditary, each chief tries to have 
one of his near kinsmen elected as his successor.’’®* 

While among most of the Athapascan, Lower Californian, and 
northern Mexican tribes there is little if any advance in social 
organization over that in Australia, the hunting groups of both 
the Algonquin and Siouan families manifest a distinct superiority 
over the Australians both in the development of authoritative 
personages and in institutional life. The groups are larger than 
those of Australia, and the organization is more coherent; the 
prerogatives and duties of the leaders are more clearly recognized 
and defined. Better food conditions, and the fact that some of 
the tribes in these two families are more sedentary and agricul- 
tural, account for part of this difference. Moreover, the fact that 
they are more warlike than the Australians increases the com- 
plexity of their social activity and calls for greater authority, with 
a tendency to a stronger influence of the personal element of con- 
trol as contrasted with the control of custom. This is also evi- 
denced in the fact that the old men do not possess such exclusive 
authority among these tribes of Indians as among the Austra- 
lians, their influence being confined largely to advice in times of 
peace, as already noted by McGee. Of the Assiniboin Dorsey 
says: “Age, debility, or any other natural defect, or incapacity 
to act, advise, or command, would lead a chief to resign in favor 


“Siouan Sociology,” ibid., p. 224. 


Dorsey, 
* “Omaha Sociology,” Third Annual Report of the Bureau of American 


Ethnology, pp. 356, 357- 


%*“Siouan Sociology,” loc. cit., p. 224. 
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these tribes requires greater energy and endurance, and calls for 
the leadership of younger men. This also results in a higher 


development of personal control, as well as the beginnings of 


military institutions. 

The most notable exception to the dependence of leadership 
upon purely personai qualities among hunting and fishing peoples 
is found among the northwest-coast Indians of North America. 
Here the possession of property was one of the chief factors in 
the acquisition of honor and leadership. Wealth had a very great 
influence upon all their social relations, and in this we find the 
principal differentiating factor between these tribes and the other 
hunting peoples. While in the Australian tribes wealth rarely, 
if ever, makes the leader, in these tribes it is one of the principal 
factors in conferring rank and leadership. Ability in other 
respects than that of control over property is also recognized, such 
as in war, directing ceremonies and food expeditions. This differ- 
ence was due primarily to the abundant food supply, making 
possible larger and more permanent groups than are usually 
found among hunting peoples. The greater food resources and 
larger population led to a considerable division of labor and to 
the accumulation of a comparatively large amount of property. 
In addition to fishing and hunting, trade and commerce consti- 
tuted important elements in their economic activity, and among 
some of the tribes—e. g., the Tlinkits—there were professional 
wood-carvers, smiths, and silver-smiths. The kinds of property 
which determined rank and leadership among them consisted of 
implements, blankets, canoes, wives, slaves, etc., property in land 
being communal as among all hunting and fishing peoples. In 
some of the tribes the large and well-made canoes are owned by 
a few individuals, who thus become capitalists and increase their 
wealth through controlling the labor of others. The accumulation 
of property beyond the means of subsistence is chiefly for the pur- 
pose of acquiring influence and a reputation for generosity through 
distribution of presents at their feasts, which are their principal 
forms af amusement. Ownership of slaves prevails throughout 
these tribes. They are obtained by war or kidnapping, and add 
much to the social esteem bestowed upon their owner. Among 
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the Sound Indians “for a master to kill half a dozen slaves is no 
wrong or cruelty; it only tends to illustrate the owner’s noble dis- 
position in so freely sacrificing his property.’** Distinctions of 
rank are rigidly observed in all their social relations and depend 
chietly upon wealth. Among the Nootkas the feasts are given by 
the chiefs and richer classes 
nearly every evening during the “season” As in countries more civilized, 
the common people go early to secure the best seats, their allotted place 
being near the door. The élite come later, after being repeatedly sent for; 
on arrival they are announced by name, and assigned a place according to 
rank. In one corner of the hall the fish and whale blubber are boiled by the 
wives of the chiefs, who serve it to the guests in pieces larger or smaller 
according to their rank.” 
Even the burial of the dead is regulated by class distinctions; 
“the common people are usually left on the surface; the nobility 
are suspended from trees at heights differing, as some authori- 
ties say, according to rank.’’** The influence of wealth and of 
militant activity gave rise to the four classes found in most of 
the tribes; viz., chiefs, aristocracy, common people, and slaves. 
The researches of Bancroft, Krause, and Boas indicate that 
the class organization founded upon the totemic relation pre- 
vailed among these tribes as in Australia. Among the Tlinkits 
the two primary exogamous classes are the Wolf and the Raven, 
and each of these classes contains five totemic divisions. With 
certain variations, these totems are found in all of the thirteen 
tribes of the Tlinkits.°* Descent in the female line apparently 1s 
the rule, though there are important exceptions in which it has 
broken down. The influence of wealth upon the marriage rela- 
tion is very powerful, marriage by purchase being quite common, 
the women having no choice. Polygyny is frequently found 
among the chiefs and more wealthy classes, but monogamy seems 
to be the prevailing form of marriage among the poorer classes. 
They resemble the Australians also in that they are not a very 
warlike people. Though conflicts among some of the tribes are 


frequent, they are more of the nature of quarrels than wars, being 


* Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. I, p. 217. 
Tbid., p. 199. Ibid., p. 206. 


* Cf. Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer, p. 112. 
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of short duration and not very destructive of life. Bancroft says 
of the Chinooks that they “were always a commercial rather 
than a warlike people, and are excelled by none in_ their 
shrewdness at bargaining.” However, leadership is sometimes 
dependent upon ability in war, and in this they resemble the hunt- 
ing tribes of the central part of North America. 

Chieftainship exhibits several different stages of development. 
Among the Koniagas 
authority is exercised by heads of households, but chiefs may, by superior 
ability, acquire much influence. Before they became broken up and demoral 
ized by contact with civilization, there was a marked division of communi- 
ties into castes, and hereditary nobility and commonality. In the former was 
embodied all authority, but the rule of American chieftains is nowhere of a 


very arbitrary character.” 


Among the Aleuts, 
every island and, in the larger islands, every village has its toyon or chief, 
who decides differences, is exempt from work, is allowed a servant to row 


his boat, but in other respects possesses no power. The office is elective.” 


The warmer and more genial climate of the Tlinkits aided in pro- 


ducing a more complex type of social activity and organization 
be) 


than has been reached among the tribes farther north. 

The chieftainship depends upon wealth, and especially the possession of 
a large number of slaves. As a rule, the chieftainship as well as property 
is hereditary in the female line, but there are exceptions in which, instead of 
the recognition of the hereditary principle, the chief is chosen in disregard 
of it. At almost every place there are several chiefs, called amkau, one of 
whom is usually recognized as superior. The power of the chief is very 
much restricted, and varies greatly in accordance with the strength of the 
personality of the chief. He is leader only of the common undertakings and 
of the councils. In the other activities the heads of families are free to do 
whatever does not conflict with custom and tradition or injure the rights of 


others.” 


Among the Haidahs 
rank is nominally hereditary, for the most part by the female line, but really 
depends to a great extent on wealth and ability in war. Females often 


possess the right of chieftainship.” 


@ Bancroft, loc. cit., p. 80. ™ Krause, Die Tlitikit-Idianer, p. 122. 


” Ibid., p. 94. ™ Bancroft, loc. cit., p. 167. 
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Among the Sound Indians 

there is a nominal chief in each tribe, who sometimes acquires great influence 
and privileges by his wealth or personal prowess, but he has no authority, 
and only directs the movements of his band in warlike incursions. I find 
no evidence of hereditary rank or caste, except as wealth is sometimes 
inherited.” 

Among the Nootkas “the head chief's rank is hereditary by the 
male line,” and this constitutes an important illustration of the 
breaking-down of the principle of female descent through the 
influence of political leadership. The grandeur of the head- 
chief is 

displayed on great occasions, when, decked in all his finery, he is the central 
figure. At the frequently recurring feasts of state he occupies the seat of 
honor; presides at all councils of the tribe, and is respected and highly 
honored by all; but has no real authority over any but his slaves. Between 
the chief or king and the people is a nobility, in number about one-fourth 
of the whole tribe, composed of several grades, the highest being partially 
hereditary, but also, as are all the lower grades, obtainable by feats of valor 
or great liberality. All chieftains must be confirmed by the tribe and some of 
them appointed by the king; each man’s rank is clearly defined in the tribe, 


and corresponding privileges strictly insisted on. There are chiefs who have 


full authority in warlike expeditions.” 


These examples of political leadership help to give further 
insight into the growth of institutions about the personality of the 
leader. As has been noted, the new factor introduced into this 
process in these tribes is the influence of wealth, though it will be 
seen from the -evidence that superior ability in various social 
functions is also an important factor. In fact, the possession of 
wealth at this stage of societary development, when the heredi- 
tary principle as applied to property has not become firmly estab- 
lished, depends almost entirely upon exceptional personal qualities. 
In some of these tribes institutionalization of the privileges and 
responsibilities obtained by the superior individuals has proceeded 
a little farther than in the tribes hitherto considered. This is 


notably the case with regard to the appearance of a nobility in 


several of the tribes. 
While, as has been seen, all forms of rank and leadership 


3 Ibid., p. 217. ™ Ibid., p. 194. 
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depend largely upon wealth, there are some interesting examples 
of the establishment of classes and securing of leadership through 
ability in the more difficult aspects of the hunting type of activity 
that should be given in this connection. This is exemplified, in 
particular, in the capture of whales. “In the tribes of the Aleuts 
whale-fishing is confined to certain families, and the spirit of the 
craft descends from father to son."7> Among the Nootkas 
whales “are attacked in canoes by the chief and a select few from 
each tribe who alone have the right to hunt this monarch of the 
sea.”"7® Among the Makah only a few “attain the dignity of 
whalers, a second class devote themselves to halibut, and a third 
to salmon and inferior fish, the occupations being kept distinct, at 
In general it may be said that “the 


least in a great measure. 
common business of fishing for ordinary sustenance is carried on 
by slaves or the lower class of people; while the more noble occu- 
pation of killing the whale and hunting the sea-otter is followed 


by none but chiefs and warriors.’** From these illustrations we 


find that here, as among al] hunting tribes, the rank which the 
individual has in the group depends almost entirely upon the 
function which he performs, and that he is aided but little by the 
structural phase of society as found in institutions. 

The medicine-man or shaman has a high rank among these 
tribes, and the people have implicit confidence in his ability to 
cause or cure disease. In some tribes the shamans possess con- 
siderable knowledge of the medicinal properties of herbs and of 
the use of bandages, splints, etc., and in certain cases their treat- 
ment is very efficacious, as, e. g., where the cause of the diffi- 
culty is clear, such as cuts, bruises, sprains, snake-bites, and 
broken limbs. But when the illness becomes very serious or 
mysterious, resort to magic is the rule, and, apparently, the most 
important part of their vocation consists in dealing with the spirits 
or supernatural powers that are believed to cause these more baf- 
fling forms of disease. If the patient is wealthy, the treatment is 
elaborate and noisy, but if he is poor, little attention is given 

Ibid., p. 76. Ibid., p. 186. 

™ Gibbs, as quoted by Nieboer, Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 175. 


* Meare, as quoted by Bancroft, Joc. cit., p. 158. 
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him. There is no very clear differentiation between the shaman 
or medicine-man as physician and as priest, sorcerer, or magician. 
In some of the tribes the same individual exercises all of these 
functions. But in other tribes a shaman has several assistants, 
both male and female, and there is a considerable difference in 
rank among them, with a tendency toward institutionalization in 
the form of a school. 

Their religious life indicates but a very meager development 
of personality. There are no clear ideas of deities with well- 
defined individualities or personal attributes. Their myths are 
concerned chiefly with stories of the totems or animal ancestors 
and certain preternatural agents, either animal or human, and 
there is a shifting back and forth from the one to the other, which 
shows that they, like most of the hunting tribes, draw no sharp dis- 
tinction between animal and human consciousness but assign 
practically the same personal content to both. 


Reference has been made*® to the physical, mental, and moral 
superiority of the inland Columbians over the tribes of the coast. 


This superiority is not due to any difference in race or stock, 
but chiefly to the influence of occupations, and may be traced 
throughout their social organization. The widespread custom 
among primitive peoples of betrothal by the parents of the chil- 
dren while very young is practiced in some instances among these 
tribes, but there are also cases in which the wishes, not only of 
the young man, but also of the young woman, are consulted. 
Marriage by purchase, or rather by an exchange of gifts, is the 
usual form. Occasionally there is a marriage ceremony; “a Spo- 
kane suitor must consult both the chief and the young lady, as 
well as her parents.” Descent is in the female line, though in 
some instances the influence of political leadership has been strong 
enough to break down this regulation and substitute descent in 
the male line in cases of the chieftainship. The child is named 
after some animal, the name being changed frequently in later 
life. Trade and property are fairly well advanced, some of the 
groups possessing a large amount of wealth, especially in horses. 
While they cannot be called a warlike people, they are brave war- 


See American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XII, p. 377. 
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riors when necessity for defense arises, and their more advanced 
tribes have carried on very successfully, campaigns both of 
aggression and defense. 


War-chiefs are elected for their bravery and past success, having full 
authority in all expeditions, marching at the head of their forces, and, 
especially among the Flatheads, maintaining the strictest discipline, even to 
the extent of inflicting flagellation on insubordinates. With the war their 
power ceases, yet they make no effort by partiality during office to insure 
re-election, and submit without complaint to a successor. Except by the war- 
chiefs, no real authority is exercised. The regular chieftainship is heredi- 
tary so far as any system is observed, but chiefs who have raised themselves 
to their position by their merits are mentioned among nearly all the nations. 
The leaders are always men of commanding influence and often of great 
intelligence. They take the lead in haranguing at the councils of wise men, 
which meet to smoke and deliberate on matters of public moment. These 
councils decide the amount of fine necessary to atone for murder, theft, and 
the few crimes known to the native code; a fine, the chief’s reprimand, and 
rarely flogging, probably not of native origin, are the only punishments; and 
the criminal seldom attempts to escape The regular inland chiefs 
never collect taxes nor presume to interfere with the rights or actions of 


individuals or families.” 


While, in general, it may be said that the development of 


voluntary activity and of personality is greater among the hunt- 
ing peoples of the American race than of the Australian, and 


that their organization is more definite and coherent, yet relation- 
ships are still predominantly groupal. Ownership of the greater 
part of the property is communal. The individual Indian posses- 
ses very little property. Almost all wealth belongs to the clan, 
gens, or tribe. With the exception of the northwest-coast Indians, 
property plays but a small réle in conferring honor or reputa- 
bility upon the individual. The marriage relation has not 
advanced far toward individualization. Powell makes the general- 
ization that marriage is by “prescription” or “legal appointment,” 
and in this it resembles the condition in Australia, though there is 
a more marked tendency to “selection by personal choice” among 
the Indians. In some of the more highly developed tribes, as will 
be seen from the evidence cited, the chieftainship shows a consid- 
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erable advance in prerogatives and institutionalization over that 
of the Australians, and the council is a more deliberative body. 

The education of the children is for the activities most neces- 
sary for the survival of the group, and is very practical. The 
groupal point of view measures the value of a man to the com- 
munity in terms of his ability and skill as a hunter, fisherman, or 
warrior. Accordingly, the training of the boys must be for these 
activities, and all that pertains to efficiency in them is taught to 
the boys early in life. By the older men they are taught how to 
shoot, hunt, and fish, and through them they also learn the tra- 
ditions of the tribe, its songs, love-stories, and tales of bravery in 
war. Through the mother and her sisters both the boys and girls 
receive their earliest education, and the girl’s training, no less 
practical than that of the boy, is continued by the women of the 
gens or clan. She is taught how to do the many different kinds 
of work that fall to the lot of women, such as weaving, basketry, 
pottery, bread-making, tent-making, and the elements of the 
crude agriculture carried on by the women. Particular attention 
is given to the adolescent period in almost all the tribes, and it is 
especially a time for moral and religious instruction. It is ob- 
served by numerous ceremonies of sacred or religious character. 
At this time in many of the tribes the young man or woman was 
believed to come into direct communication with supernatural 
powers and to receive a personal guardian spirit that presided 
over his or her destiny in life. Self-control, self-denial, and 
endurance are taught, and obedience to the elders and all superiors 
is inculeated. The boys are under the tutorship of the old men, 
and the girls are instructed by the old women. 

The functions of the medicine-men apparently are not more 
clearly differentiated from those of the priest than in Australia. 
The medicine-man owes his influence to actual or supposed con- 
trol over certain crises entering into the life-process of the group, 
to his knowledge of the customs and traditions, to his leadership 
of secret societies, etc. His primary function is the cure of 
disease, either through knowledge of the medicinal properties of 
herbs, etc., or through control of the spirits which are believed to 


cause illness. In general, they acquire their position through 
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personal merits, though in some cases it is hereditary, and there 


is a tendency toward institutionalization in the form of a secret 
society, caste, or sacerdotal order, as in the case of “The Midewi- 
win” or “Grand Medicine Society” of the Ojibwa. 

A belief in good and evil spirits is widespread among the 
hunting tribes of America, but the best authorities upon their 
religious life all agree that the statement that they worship one 
“Great Spirit” is erroneous. Doubtless they had a certain vague 
idea of a so-called “Great Spirit,” the result of contact with civi- 
lization and missionary influence, and imposed upon their cruder 
though indigenous forms of belief, but, like all such ideas, being 
purely external and exotic, and not a growth out of their own 
societary activity. The artificiality of such beliefs is evidenced 
everywhere in the fact that they answer as long as life is running 
smoothly, but in the face of a great crisis the people turn to 
their simpler, though to them more effective, beliefs. The con- 
cept of a Supreme Being, or of one overruling personal God, has 
not developed at this stage of association, and in the nature of 
the case could not exist before a more unified associate life was 
reached, with a higher development of personality, and with 
greater leaders whose personal qualities and attainments mark 
them off clearly from the other members of the group. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


This survey of the hunting type of associating has brought 
under review several different steps in the evolution of leadership 
and institutions. Our general problem has been the method of 
control of the conditions of the life-process, in so far as that con- 
trol is effected through association or the reciprocalities of living 
organisms. Our particular problem has been the evolution of 
leadership in relation to institutions as fundamental modal forms 
of societary control. It has been seen that in the most primitive 
associations control of the conditions upon which existence 
depends is largely instinctive or automatic ; that the personal element 
plays a very meager role, and institutional life has scarcely begun. 
In the pre-matriarchal stage we find both leadership and institu- 
tions in their lowest terms. The simplicity of the life-process 
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does not lead to the development of any great personalities, or 
of the institutional forms which are the precipitate of the more 
personal and voluntary phases of social control, and which result 
from the more complex interactions of individuals and groups, 
Because of the close similarity of the occupations and the sim- 
plicity of both the infra-groupal and inter-groupal phases of the 
social process, there is no differentiation of the population into 
classes or castes, such as results in .arger groups with more com- 
plicated and definitive interactions, and where there are strong 
stimuli to achievement of distinction and honor through the exer- 
cise of superior personal qualities in the solution of societary diff 
culties, in the acquisition of wealth, in wars, conquests, etc. 
Under the maternal system, with organization on the basis of 
kinship through the female, the population of the groups is much 
larger than in the pre-matriarchal stage, interactions are more 
diverse and complex, and there is a greater differentiation of 
societary functions. The transition from the maternal to the 


paternal system is not abrupt, and often the two coexist in the 


same tribe or stock; it has, therefore, been best to consider them 
together. It has been seen that there are considerable differences 
in the development of leadership and institutions in the tribes 
which have been selected as typical of the hunting life. The fun- 
damental fact determining the general nature of leadership and 
institutions among the hunting peoples is to be found in the char- 
acteristics of the hunting occupation, the different stages of 
growth being due to variations in race and temperament, and to 
local differences such as climate, contour of the country, food 
resources, contact with other groups, etc. 

The general nature of the hunting activity has been touched 
upon, and it now remains to make some applications in relation to 
the data which have been considered. 

The growth of both of the elements of social control under 
consideration—i. e., leadership or personal influence, and insti- 
tutions—cen.ers about the problems, crises, and emergencies 
entering the social process; and these difficulties, in turn, depend 
upon a large number of conditions, some of the more general of 
which are the size and stability of the group, the degree of com- 
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plexity of its activity, the definiteness of its organization, the 


nature of its food resources, its sedentary or nomadic character, 
and its relation to other groups. The hunting life, using the 
phrase now in its narrower sense as the dominant food occupa 
tion of a group, has its problems, the solution of which is as 
important as those of any other form of associate life. The diff- 
culties which the leader of this type of associating is called upon 
to solve require extraordinary keenness of the senses, exceptional 
powers of physical strength and endurance, promptness of 
decision, superior ability in making motor co-ordinations, ete. 
There is a strong demand for the individual possessing some or 
all of these qualities in a larger degree than the other members of 
the group. The problems are such as require direct, immediate, 
personal adaptation of the social habits to the new conditions and 
the ends to be reached. The leaders, as we have seen, are always 
individuals of superior ability of the nature required to control 
the conditions of this type of association. In the more primitive 
groups old age is the most general requisite for eligibility to 
leadership, though it must always be accompanied by some kind 
of ability to give any real influence in the group. Another pri- 
mary factor in conferring leadership is exceptional ability in con 
trol of the food supply, so that the great hunter, fisherman, or 
rain-maker always occupies a position of honor and influence in 
the group. The other leaders are the ablest warriors, the orators, 
medicine-men, wizards, wealthiest men, and those exceptionally 
well versed in the customs and traditions of the tribe. 

If there is an urgent demand for leaders in the hunting life, 
and this demand is met by individuals of superior ability in 
solving the groupal problems, the question arises: Why in most 
cases is their influence only temporary and their authority very 
much limited as compared with the other types of associate life? 
The answer must be found in the nature of the hunting activity. 
In comparison with agricultural, pastoral, or manufacturing 
peoples, the hunting groups are usually much smaller.and more 
unstable or nomadic. Their food resources are poorer and more 
precarious. Where a group is almost constantly changing its 
location, large accumulation of property is impracticable, if not 
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impossible. Descent is usually in the female line. The continuity of 
development which gives rise to the institution of private property, 
to agnatic descent, to the patriarchal household, and finally to the 
individual family, together with all the stimulating and inhibiting 
forces which inhere in this regularity of growth, is absent from 
the highly motor and unstable life of the hunting group. A 
roaming life makes all of their relationships more indefinite, 
unstable, and temporary, and this condition of affairs is extremely 
unfavorable to the growth of the organized and static phase of 
the social process, as represented, in particular, by institutions. 
Hence it is that the leadership which originates in connection 
with the problematic conditions that the hunting people must 
confront tends to be temporary, poorly defined, and meager, and 
to fail of institutionalization. Moreover, consciousness itself 
must partake of the nature of this instability, and the few per- 
manent centers of interest and attention react upon the voluntary 
life of the group, and lessen the opportunities for the growth of 
personality and leadership. Under such conditions, the occasions 
for the individual to exercise much influence through control 
of the activities of others and through voluntary control of the 
various social interests are extremely limited, and the growth 


away from the more automatic, unconscious, and _ instinctive 
methods of control which characterize the associations of lower 
animals and, in a less degree, the more primitive human associa- 


tions, is very slow. 

However, there are the beginnings of personal and voluntary 
control and of institutions, and, in some of the cases cited under 
the maternal and paternal systems, leadership has made consider- 
able advancement, so that, taking the situation as a whole, among 
the hunting peoples it is possible to discover some of the prin- 
ciples upon which the evolution of leadership and institutions 
depends. One of the most important generalizations to be gained 
from the examination of the data relating to hunting groups is 
that every individual that attains a position of leadership in the 
group must do so by the performance of some function which 
the group considers of importance. The appearance of leaders 
and authoritative personages in the social process precedes the 
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organization of the institution. The institution proper begins in 


the stimulating and inhibiting influences that arise through the 
conscious direction of the social activity on the part of some 
superior individual or group of superior individuals. Association 
in its lowest terms has no established principle of inheritance by 
which an individual may acquire position, honor, or influence 
apart from personal merit. The leadership function must precede 
the leadership structure, and some form of voluntary activity, 
usually initiated and guided by the few, must precede that most 
important phase of social structure—the institutional. 

Some of the more favorably located hunting groups show 
beginnings of institutionalization of almost all the elemental 
impulses and interests. In the expression of the political interest, 
in some instances, the principle of inheritance of rank and prop- 
erty is fairly well established in both the female and the male 
lines, inheritance by the former method usually preceding that 
by the latter. A number of important cases were cited in which 
the maternal system of descent has been superseded by the pater- 
nal system. This change has taken place usually where, through 
the presence of good food areas, groups are more sedentary, con- 
siderable property has been accumulated, and all their societary 
relations have become more complex, or where there is need of 
comparatively well-organized military activity for purposes of 
defense or aggression. Under such conditions, the activities 
arising out of the various social impulses begin to receive a more 
distinctively institutional mode of expression. This growth in 
size, complexity, and definiteness of social organization intro- 
duces more conflicting interests, the tensional elements are 
increased, and, therefore, the demand for leadership is stronger 
and more constant, and its reward is greater. Situations afford- 
ing honor and profit to the individual possessing extraordinary 
courage, strength, endurance, ingenuity, skill, and experience are 
multiplied. The work of the leader receives the approval of the 
group; he is admired, honored, and praised, and, together with 
memory of his exceptional service to the group and the growing 
permanence of groupal relationships, his power and authority 
tend to become perpetual during his life. Through success in 
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controlling others, through social approval, and through his 
exalted position in the group, his own consciousness of superior 
ability is intensified. The desire to extend the influence thus 
acquired beyond his life makes a strong force in the establishment 
of the principle of succession to official rank and property by 
inheritance. In general it may be said that political leadership 
in the prematernal, maternal, and paternal stages is the preroga- 
tive of the male. This is the direct result of the nature of the 
principal problematic conditions of primitive groups and of 
the difference in the metabolism of the sexes.“ While female 
authority and leadership under the maternal system was at no 
time very great, tle principle of descent through the mother was 
in direct opposition to the institutionalization of leadership in the 
paternal line. The son of the leader could not inherit the rank 
or property of his father. The sister’s son acquired the position 
of léader wherever the principle of succession by inheritance had 
been established under the maternal system; or if the leader was 
chosen in some other way, the method was usually under the 
regulation of the same system. The increasing honor and wealth 
which fall to the lot of the leader with the growing complexity 
of society, and the concomitant development of his consciousness 
of strength and influence, create a stronger desire to extend this 
influence beyond the limits of his own life. His sense of kinship 
and of interest in his own children is increased by this desire, 
and there is created in him a strong opposition to the maternal 
system. It is in this way that political leadership comes to be 
one of the main forces in breaking down the maternal organiza- 
tion and originating the patriarchal organization, and the prin- 
ciple of succession to rank and wealth by inheritance in the male 
line—a principle or institution which has played and still con- 
tinues to play an important role in social life. 

The appearance of the council among hunting peoples has 
been noted. Its significance in control of societary phenomena 
is very great, and its more general relationship to leadership and 
institutions should receive our attention. It is doubtful if it 

“Cf, W. I. Thomas, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. Ill, pp. 31 ff., 
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exists among the societies of the lower animals, where response 
to stimulus is more immediate, mandatory, and unreflective than 
among human beings. In the pre-maternal stage it may exist, 
though we have found no reference to it. In the maternal and 
paternal stages it is usually found, though in very different 
grades of development. Deliberation and discussion are among 
the most important functions in social life in the controlling of 
societary phenomena, and the level of social development is 
determined by the extent to which these reflective processes 
prevail in regulating the nature of response to stimuli. The com- 
position of the council varies in different tribes, but it usually 
includes the leaders of the different interests of the group, such 
as the chiefs, the old men, the medicine-men, orators, warriors, 
sorcerers, etc. Its function in its best form is that of deliberation 
upon or discussion of the problems of the group. It 1s thus 
analogous to the reflective activities in the individual mind; it is 
the social organ of deliberation and choice. There are evidences 
that the council of the hunting tribes of North America, like all 
other forms of social life, has reached a higher stage of develop- 
ment than in Australia. In Australia it discusses societary diffi- 
culties, such as violation of custom, time for holding ceremonies, 
etc.; but the effort seems to be merely to determine the custom 
applying to the case in hand and to adhere closely to it; whereas 
with the Indians there is not merely adherence to custom, but a 
discussion of problematic conditions, with a direct purpose of 
adapting the customs to new situations and to changing tiem 
where it is deemed best. The council among the Indians is also 
a more distinctive and coherent organization than among the 
Australians. But in both races we find in the council the germs 
of the various kinds of deliberative bodies of more highly organ- 
ized societies, the tracing of the evolution of which should be of 
great value to the science of sociology. 

The relation of leadership to the punishment of crime has 
been discussed in various places in this investigation, and we give 
a brief summary of it here. The earliest forms of punishment 
are largely the expressions of the instinct of revenge, and par- 
take of all the immediacy and unreflectiveness of instinctive 
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activity, issuing in the various forms of the blood-feud. Com- 
munal responsibility for crime and the punishment of any mem- 
ber of an offending group, whether the guilty one or not, is 
further evidence that the individual as such is not recognized, 
and that it is the result of the act, not the motive, that is con- 
sidered. From the data relating to hunting peoples, we reach tne 
conclusion that the headman or chief of the group is the first to 
introduce deliberative and inhibitive elements into the process of 
punishment. He acts as an arbitrator or judge in cases of 
quarrels, fights, and various forms of disputes, and determines 
the nature of the punishment for the violations of custom. In 
the more advanced groups he is assisted by the council in the 
performance of this important function. From these beginnings 
of a more rational control of the treatment of crime have evolved 
the highly deliberative functions of the judge and the judicial 
institutions of modern society. 

Educational functions are not omitted among hunting peoples, 
as may be seen in particular from the study of the Australians 
and the North American Indians. Professor James says: “Our 
education means littlke more than a mass of possibilities of 
reaction, acquired, at home, at school, or in the training of 
affairs.” ** Among primitive as among civilized peoples this, 
too, is the purpose of education. The “mass of possibilities of 
reaction” which the child of primitive man needs to acquire is 
not so great as that of the child of civilized man, because the 
societary activity is not so complex; but even the most primitive 
group has acquired certain habits of supplying its wants, and 
these organized ways of reacting to the environment must be 
learned by the child. His first teacher is his mother and her 
sisters, tribal or blood. Steinmetz,$* who has made a careful 
study of the relation between parents and children among primi- 
tive peoples, reaches the conclusion that in general the parents are 
very kind and affectionate to their children, often spoiling them 
through overindulgence. Especially is this love for the children 

® Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals, p. 38. 
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and lack of punishment found among the hunting peoples, though 
there are examples of strict discipline. Education is not method- 
ical and continues for but a brief time. To this conclusion of 
Steinmetz we may add that the boys are trained in the habits of 
hunting and warfare,and the girls in woman’s work,and both are 
taught the traditions and customs of the group. Institutionaliza- 
tion of educational functions has not proceeded far, and there are 
no schools in the modern sense, the nearest approach to them 
being the initiation ceremonies, which sometimes continue for 
three or four months. 

Under the pre-matriarchal system, marriage is often mono- 
gamic and for this reason some authorities have compared it 
favorably with the monogamous unions of civilized society, but 
there is a vast difference between the two systems. Marriage in 
the pre-maternal stage is temporary, and with the simple, 
nomadic life of this period there is but little advance over the 
instinctive form of monogamy in animal societies. The small 
degree of definiteness and coherency in the marriage relation 
under this system makes it scarcely possible to speak of the 
family as an institution. In the transition from this most primi- 
tive form of the family to the more individualized form of civilized 
society there are several important steps, some of which, so far 
as they are conditioned by the function of leadership, have been 
discussed. Under the maternal system and, to a less degree, 
under the paternal system, in hunting life, the whole group is the 
unit, not the individual or the family. Control of societary condi- 
tions is largely through communal activities; but little privilege 
is given to the individual; he manifests or expresses himself 
through voluntary activity only in a small dgree; he does not 
select his companion or companions in marriage ; they are assigned 
or allotted tohim. However, marriage is not promiscuous, but is 
rigidly regulated by custom and the few who interpret custom. 
Of course, there is always a tendency toward the exercise of 
choice on the part of those most immediately concerned in the 
marriage relation, and this tendency increases with the growth 
of society; but at first this voluntary activity is greatly circum- 
scribed by custom and the influence of the elders. Perhaps the 
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phrase giving the best expression of this stage in the marriage 
relation is that it is a “modified form of group-marriage.” *4 

The same dominancy of groupal regulation is manifested in 
the expression of the property interests. The individual has 
control over a small amount of property in movable articles in 
which there is some opportunity for self-expression, but the 
control over the land among hunting peoples is communal. With 
the exception of the northwest coast tribes of North America 
property among hunting peoples has a very small influence in 
conferring distinction and leadership upon the individual. 

The intimate relation of the leadership function to religious 
phenomena has been noted as it appears in the different stages of 
the hunting life, and it has been seen that even among the most 
primitive hordes there is a belief in the influence of preternatural 
beings who may help or hinder individuals or groups in the 
attainment of social values. In the pre-maternal stage this belief 
does not extend beyond a very vague idea of good and bad 
spirits. Under the maternal and paternal systems there is a 
growth in the clearness of ideas of deities, but the concept of a 
Supreme Being with clearly defined personal attributes has not 
developed. The mythology shows more or less definite and 
clear ideas of certain earthly leaders who were the founders of 
their customs, or were believed to have been, and who taught 
them various useful arts. Everywhere the clearness of the con- 
cept of the deities or preternatural leaders is in direct proportion 
to the degree of development of leadership and authoritative per- 
sonages with definitely recognized prerogatives and superior 
personal attributes that make them stand out clearly from the other 
members of the group. Most hunting groups seem to make no 
clear distinction in the qualities assigned to persons, animals, and 
things, and in their religious beliefs there is strong evidence 
that the development of the consciousness of self has not 
progressed very far. 

Taking the social process as a whole in relation to leadership 
and institutions, it may be said that in most primitive expressions 
of associate life, where the interactions of organisms are under 
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control of instincts and unconscious customs, there is but little 
opportunity for the development of leadership, personality, and 
institutional life. This is most clearly manifested in the societies 
of the lower animals, where control of societary phenomena most 
nearly approaches the automatic or mechanical form. In the 
most primitive human associations instinctive activity still pre- 
dominates, though modified by custom. However, custom at 
this stage is very rigid, and ends and aims are few, and the means 
for attaining them are very inflexible and unadaptive. But with 
better food resources, and the consequent increase of the popula- 
tion and complexity of social conditions, the problems entering 
into societary life increase in number and difficulty, and there is 
a greater demand for individuals of superior ability. Division of 
labor follows, a few individuals through marked ability obtain 
positions of influence and authority in the tribe, and these 
privileges they endeavor to perpetuate during their life, and to 
extend to their children and friends. Institutionalization of the 
prerogatives gained takes place, and classes and castes begin to 
emerge. These institutional forms increase in strength, and may 
finally lose in plasticity until they become almost as inflexible as 
instincts and customs, and a social organization, of which the 
classical illustration is China, results. Or, on the other hand, 
the power of one or a few individuals may continue to grow until 
an absolute despotism or an oligarchy is formed. Between these 
two extremes of control by one individual or by a few individuals, 
and control by instincts, customs, or very inflexible institutions, 
such as castes, the social process presents numerous varieties of 
relationhip between these two forms of the organized and organ- 
izing phases of associate life. In the hunting life there are but 
few groups in which there is any intimation of the exercise of 
absolute authority by one individual, authority in general being’ 
very meager and temporary. On the side of social structure, the 
control of instinct and custom frequently reaches extreme pro- 
portions, but, with very few exceptions, the social structure which 
we have called institutional has not attained any marked develop- 
ment. The tracing of the evolution of the relation of these two 
forms of societary control, as they are expressed in pastoral, agri- 
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cultural, manufacturing, and commercial types of life, should 
give a better insight into the causes of the dominancy, at times, 
of one or the other of these phases of social control, and the con- 
sequent injury to the whole social process. Such a study should 
also help greatly in gaining a better insight into all the laws of 
growth of these two highly important factors in the determina- 
tion of social welfare. 

This investigation of hunting groups has shown that the 
development of both leadership and institutions has centered 
about the problems and crises entering into the social process. 
All social changes, whether a progressive or regressive character, 
originate in stimuli, creating tensions in the social process and 
demanding adaptive activities. In these adjustive processes the 
leader finds his chief function. In the adaptive processes there 
are various degrees of failure and success, but if the group is to 
survive, the successful activities must predominate. The long 
period of existence of hunting peoples, far outreaching that of 
any other type of associate life. proves that they were able to 
adapt themselves to their native conditions. But contact with 
civilized societies introduced problems and disturbances too great 
for the leaders of primitive man to cope with, and, however 
friendly might be the attitude of the newcomers toward the native, 
universal experience has taught that he has been unable to adjust 
himself to the more complex organization, that the tension has 
been too great, and that he has broken down under it. Though 
the hunting groups have all but disappeared from the earth, the 
hunting impulses still exist in us all and seek expression in the 
more complex organization under which we live. 

Another conclusion of importance in relation to some of the 
most difficult problems of modern life may be drawn from this 
discussion. The popular belief in the ideal freedom and perfect 
democracy of primitive man has no basis in fact. There is little 
freedom in the mechanical response to stimuli, as represented in 
instinct or unanalyzed custom. Freedom, in the largest degree, is 
the result of the control of life-conditions through the reflective 
or rational processes and of these primitive society knows but the 
beginnings. Moreover, the dominance of communal or groupal 
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activities does not mean the existence of a perfect democracy ; 
for such a method of control of life-conditions affords only 
the most meager opportunities for the development of person- 
ality through the part which each individual plays in the social 
process, and without the consciousness of self which arises 
because of the rights and responsibilities which belong to each 
individual in the group, there can be no democracy. The 
emergence of the individual from the group, or the individual 
izing of the individual, is a slow growth. Democracy is a 
late development in associate life. The conferring of privi- 
leges and responsibilities begins with the few and gradually 
extends to the many. That the opportunities of civilized 
man for self-expression in all of the interests of life have 
increased greatly beyond those of the hunting man would hardly 
be questioned by anyone who had carefully reviewed the evidence 
afforded by ethnology, but many of the steps by which that posi- 
tion has beer attained have not been worked out. That a true 
democracy in the expression of all life’s interests has been 
reached even in the most advanced societies would probably not 
be asserted by anyone acquainted with the facts, but the ideal 
exists as a stimulus, and injustice in various forms furnishes 
still stronger stimuli toward efforts to attain the ideal. An 
enlightened method for the attainment of the ideal and of the 
ideals that continue to evolve is the great desideratum, and 
depends upon the acquisition of a knowledge of the laws of 
associate life. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BIBLE! 


LOUIS WALLIS 


Columbus, O. 


This paper is not an exhibit of the sociological material in the 
Bible, nor does it claim the Bible as exclusive territory for social 
science. It argues that the sacred book is a fact for sociology 
before it is a fact for theological discipline. In other words, it 
claims that the Bible is primarily material for scientific treat- 
ment. Its deeper meaning is a matter for discussion from other 
standpoints. In biblical inquiry, as in other departments of 
learning, the distinction of standpoints needs to be rigorously 
maintained. The sociological investigator is merely a scientist; 
and science cannot have the final word on the deeper problems of 
life. This paper claims the Bible for the process of social evolu- 
tion. The Bible originated in oriental society, and has become 
the sacred book of our own civilization. These facts raise a pre- 
sumption that there is an essential community of nature between 
all the social situations in which the Bible has figured. What- 
ever may have been the special circumstances of its origin within 
the history of ancient Israel, that history discloses the elements 
common to the general process of social evolution. We venture 
to say that the Bible affords better concrete ground of appeal for 
a special course introductory to sociology than any other material 
at our command. We anticipate the establishment of courses in 
biblical introduction to sociology, with points of attachment in 
our conventional ideas about sacred things. 

It is well sometimes to emphasize the commonplace. All the 
world’s mysteries are lodged in the heart of the familiar. We 
have spoken of the Bible as the sacred book of our society. It 
is more or less familiar to us from childhood. We say “more or 
less” because, with most of us, the Bible is yet very largely a 

*An address delivered before the Philosophical Society of the Ohio State 


University, December 11, 1906. 
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strange and unspeakable thing. Our ancestors in a far-off age 
inherited this book from another branch of the human race; and 
for many centuries there was no scientific study of its contents. 

But with the revival of learning at the beginning of the 
modern period the sacred book very slowly came into its rights. 
The first great stage in modern critical study of the Bible was 
mainly of a literary character. In 1520 Carlstadt ventured, con- 
trary to the received view, that Moses may not have been the 
author of the Pentateuch, since the general style of the narrative 
remains unchanged after the account of the death of Moses. 
Martin Luther was familiar with this view and seems to have 
had a bias toward it. In 1570 Du Maes published a biblical com- 
mentary which regarded the Pentateuch and Joshua as late com- 
pilations under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In the following 
century Hobbes and Spinoza took strong positions against 
Mosaic authorship. In 1678 the French priest Simon published 
a Critical History of the Old Testament, in which he showed that 
not only the so called “Mosaic” books, but other works of the 
canon, were compiled by writers who stood at some distance from 
the events described. Criticism had taken the initial step in the 
direction of a working hypothesis of the Bible. 

But the seventeenth century did not advance beyond the 
position represented by Simon. Not until the eighteenth century 
was the key to the literature discovered. In 1753 Astruc, a 
Catholic physician, put forth a little treatise which is one of the 
most important contributions ever made to biblical study. Al- 
though he accepts the old, ecclesiastical tradition of Mosaic 
authorship, he presents a thesis which is far in advance of his 
time. The title of his book is Conjectures on the Original Mem- 
oirs Which Moses Used in Composing the Book of Genesis. This 
work brought clearly into view the fact that the biblical narra- 
tive is composed of two main strands, each having its own, 
characteristic name for the Deity. The book of Genesis, for 
instance, is constructed by taking out passages from earlier books. 
and piecing these excerpts together like newspaper clippings. 
According to one of these documents, God revealed his name 
“Yahweh” to Moses at the time of the exodus from Egypt, stat- 
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ing that he had not been known to the eariier patriarchs by that 
name; but according to the Book of Genesis the patriarchs long 
before Moses were well acquainted with the name “Yahweh” 
and used it frequently. On the unitary theory of authorship, dis- 
crepancies like these, which occur frequently, present a difficult, 
if not an insoluble, problem; but on the view that the Pentateuch 
and other parts of the Old Testament were constructed, like the 
gospels and other ancient works, out of excerpts from earlier 
books, the literary problem is solved. 

The next important work was a treatise written by Eichhorn, 
entitled An Introduction to the Old Testament. This was pub- 
lished in 1780. Eichhorn applied the term “higher criticism” for 
the first time to the scientific study of the Bible. He describes 
his task as that of investigating the inner constitution of the dif- 
ferent books. Planting himself on Astruc’s documentary theory, 
he carried the inquiry further into detail without making any 
radical advance. This work signified that scholarship was awak- 
ening to the fact that the Bible is not a single treatise, but a 
literature. It was necessary that this fact be firmly established 
before the higher criticism could develop into another stage. 

Thus we see that up to the close of the eighteenth century 
biblical criticism was mainly of a literary nature. But with the 
nineteenth century a new phase of investigation comes into view. 
Criticism of the Bible passes into the historical stage. The turning 
point is marked by De Wette’s work, entitled Contributions to 
the Introduction to the Old Testament, published in 1806. A\l- 
though this writer treats the literary phase of the subject, he 
shows that there is a deeper problem—the relation of biblical 
literature to the institutional history of Israel. In De Wette the 
outlines of the modern position begin to come into view. His 
work was incomplete, although of great value; and it offered 
points of departure for later criticism. 

The next notable work approaching the Bible from the his- 
torical standpoint was published by Ewald in the middle years of 
the nineteenth century. Its title is History of the People of 
Israel. This book is the first attempt to bring historical study of 
Israel into line with corresponding investigation of other ancient 
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peoples. It comes within the category of modern works based 
upon critical sifting of the “sources.” its main defect is in its 
position that the priestly elements of the Bible are earlier than 
the prophetic elements. The mistakes of Ewald were corrected 
by a number of scholars—chief among whom are Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen—through whose labor the reigning school of 
biblical higher criticism was established. The official religion of 
Israel down to the time of the Babylonian exile was exhibited on 
a level with the religions of antiquity. A cardinal fact in the 
history was pointed out in the great prophetic movement. The 
predictive aspect of prophecy was minimized; while its contem- 
poraneousness was emphasized and put into the foreground. The 
older view had regarded the prophets as concerned mainly with 
the future. The new school explained them as creative preach- 
ers to their own times, and showed that the history was marked 
by a succession of reforms growing out of the prophetic move- 
ment. The claims of Yahweh, as represented by the prophets, 
were asserted with growing force and exclusiveness until the 
last vestiges of the earlier heathenism were cast out. The higher 
prophetic ideas about God and his moral nature were, so to speak, 
inclosed within the protecting hedge of priestly institutions which 
grew up around them. Thus the Prophets came before the Law. 
But Judaism after the exile conceived the Law as having been 
supernaturally imposed upon Israel at the beginning of the 
national history; and this idea was inherited by Christianity. It 
remained for historical criticism to show that instead of “The 
Law and the Prophets” we should say “The Prophets and the 
Law.” 

The readjustment of perspective growing out of the critical 
movement has been revolutionary. It is to be compared with 
the Copernican astronomy, which deposed the earth from its 
imaginary position at the center of the solar system. In spite of 
dissenting voices, the higher criticism, both literary and histori- 
cal, has come to stay. At some points the reconstruction has 
probably been carried to extremes that will provoke reaction. 
Too many of Israel’s ideas and institutions have been supposed 
to originate after the exile; and concessions will have to be made 
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to the demands of a more sober criticism. But in the final issue 
the main results of the modern school will stand. This paper takes 
the biblical higher criticism for granted. But we dispute the 
current assumption that it ends with the historical stage as thus 
far developed. If our standpoint is correctly taken, the critical 
movement will pass into a sociological stage before its work is 
completed. 

While the historical higher criticism is true as far as it goes, 
it fails to explain the Old Testament situation. Although the 
older view of the Bible has been discredited in the world of sci- 
ence, we have to reckon with the fact that higher critics are not 
united in explanation of the Bible and its theology.* The new 
scholarship exhibits different views about the origin of biblical 
religion as contrasted with religion in general. The old theory 
of Mosaic revelation having been abandoned, some critics be- 
come “orthodox”’ at one point in the history and some at another ; 
by some there is a vague appeal to the “religious genius” of Israel 
in the same way that the older physiology invoked the aid of a 
peculiar “vital force” to explain the phenomena of living bodies; 
while the extreme naturalistic wing of criticism assumes that the 
Bible is a result of the secular process, but fails to give a credible 
account of the process. From the standpoint of scientific expla- 
nation—by which we mean the reduction of phenomena to their 
simplest possible terms—the historical school is hardly more sat- 
isfactory than the old orthodoxy. We do not mean to imply 
that scientific explanation can penetrate all mystery. We gladly 
grant the substratum of mystery under the whole social process 
from the earliest ages down to the present. But we objecct to 
setting up an antithesis between Israel and the rest of humanity, 
and imposing upon this oriental people an additional burden of 
mystery over and above the common, universal mystery of 
human life. 

This brings us to the point where it is in order to differentiate 
between history and sociology: The historical interest is pri- 


2“Men of every shade of opinion with regard to the supernatural and to 
evangelical religion may be found among the advocates of the theory.”—Briggs, 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (New York, 1897), p. 94. 
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marily in the narrative; while the sociological interest is prima 
rialy in the motive. In a general way, the historian subordinates 
motive to narrative. The sociologist, on the other hand, subor- 
dinates narrative to motive. When we try to tell what happens, 
we are working in the conventional historical interest. But when 
we try to tell how things happen—when we attempt the reduc- 
tion of historical phenomena to their lowest possible terms, as 
such—we are working in the sociological interest. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that sociology is trying to set the historian aside. 
Instead of this, it merely tries to modify the historian’s outlook. 
History has well been called “sociology in the yolk.” But 
sociology is not merely a renaming of historical discipline. 
Already there have been differentiated from history a number of 
special sciences which deal with common historical data from 
different standpoints. Not one of these particular sciences, how- 
ever, can be cultivated without making appeal to the rest. The 
term “sociology” is the name for correlation of the material of 
the different social sciences in a single perspective. Sociology is 
ultimately a struggle to see human life as a unitary fact. The 
particular social sciences bear the same relation to general soci- 
ology that the sciences of anatomy, physiology, histology, etc.. 
bear to general biology. The physiologist is primarily concerned 
with the functions of living bodies; but he cannot investigate 
function without appealing to the facts of structure. In the 
same way, none of the social sciences can be cultivated independ- 
ently. Each must in the long run appeal to all the rest. In this 
way there slowly emerges a body of doctrine which is not identified 
with any of these disciplines, which is logically introductory to 
them, and which we are learning to call “sociology.” “The name 
has come to stand for something which is asserting itself whether 
we like it or not,” says Small; “and history, whether the his- 
torians like it or not, will remain a collection of litter, more or 
less artistically arranged, until it is generalized as sociology.’* 
“The latest word of sociology,’ says the writer just quoted, 
“is that human experience yields the most and the deepest mean- 
ing when read from first to last in terms of the evolution, expres- 


*General Sociology (Chicago, 1905), p. 46. 
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sion, and accommodation of interests.’’* Although interests fall 
into a number of categories, all classes of interest can be brought 
under the general head of se/f-interest. Society can be studied 
as a plexus of reactions between the interests of the individuals 
that compose the social body. The terms employed in these 
reactions are “good” and “bad,” or their equivalents. This, no 
doubt, is very elementary and commonplace; but, as already 
observed, it is well sometimes to emphasize the commonplace. 
Anything that helps what we conceive to be our interest is called 
“good.” Whatever works against our interest, we term “bad.” 
In the endeavor to satisfy our interests we take up certain rela- 
tions toward each other. These relations are the structures, or 
institutions, of society. Social structure in general is the issue of 
compromise between the interests concerned. It never satisfies 
everybody; and there is always a tendency toward modification 
of the structure. We may define history as the working of social 
structure punctuated by readjustment of the structure. Thus the 
process of social evolution moves on from one adjustment to 
another without end. 

Now, if the sociological proposition is valid, it must cover all 
history, including the history of Israel. If it applies universally, 
the Bible is in some way a phenomenon of interests. We are con- 
fronted by two facts: the Bible is the sacred book of society— 
the peculiar, holy book of civilization; and it applies the terms 
“good” and “bad” to human conduct with more frequency and 
emphasis than any other book in the world. These great, funda- 
mental facts are a challenge to sociology. Why is the Bible the 
sacred book of society? Why is it so preoccupied with “good 
and evil’? How do these terms come to be so closely related to 
the idea of God? 

Even a cursory examination of the Old Testament shows 
that Israelitish history involved a struggle of interests of some 
kind. The struggle is described in terms that vary according to 
the standpoint of the observer. On the old view of the Bible, the 
antagonism of interests lay merely between a fully developed, 
heaven-revealed. system of religion on the one side, and “heathen- 


* Op. cit., p. 282. 
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ism’’ on the other. But if the modern school of criticism is right, 
the fully developed system of religion did not stand at the begin- 
ning of Israel’s life; and in this case there is ground for claiming 
that the distinctive religious ideas of the Bible are not a cause 
but an effect of the struggle of interests that agitated the history. 

There are several avenues of approach to the Bible as a phe- 
nomenon of interests. A good introduction is offered by the 
legends of the Book of Genesis. In this ancient work man is 
created in the midst of a scene of rustic happiness; and the first 
city has an evil origin, being built by Cain the murderer. Later, 
the people of the earth undertake to build a city with a great 
tower; but “Yahweh scattered them abroad upon the face of the 
earth, and they left off building the city.” The family of Abra- 
ham leaves Ur, the city of the Chaldees; and Abraham, “the 
father of the faithful and the friend of God,’ becomes a dweller 
in tents. In another legend God brings destruction upon Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and the cities of the Plain for their great wickedness. 
Abraham intercedes and secures a divine guarantee of exemption 
for Sodom if there should be found fifty “good” men within its 
walls. He then persuades the Almighty to reduce this figure to 
forty-five, then forty, then thirty, then twenty, and finally ten. 
But Sodom shares the fate of the other cities. We recall the 
words of the prophet Jeremiah, who cried: “Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that doeth justly, 
that seeketh faithfulness; and I will pardon her.”® Jeremiah 
came from a country village a few miles north of Jerusalem. The 
proposition at this point is that the legends of Genesis, having 
been compiled at a late period, reflect the situation of that late 
period back upon the patriarchal narrative. 

These hints might be worthless did not the Bible furnish 
abundant evidence that throughout a large part of the history 
there was a hostile reaction of interests between the central and 
the outlying parts of Israelite society. This reaction does not 
by any means exhaust the situation; but it occupies an important 
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place in the perspective, and furnishes one clue to the vital corre- 
lation of biblical material. 

The process of social evolution, when unchecked, always 
resolves the social mass into a center surrounded by outlying, or 
peripheral, parts. The center is the city, which functions as an 
exchange point for the entire body. From the purely analytical 
standpoint, as an aid to clarity of thought, all the cities of any 
society may be figured as one city; and the rustic element may be 
pictured as disposed around that city in a circle. This ideal 
figure is usefully applied in the general study of civilization ; but 
we are now concerned with it only in reference to the Bible. 

Prior to the invasion of Canaan by the tribes of Israel, the 
land had had a long history going back into a dim past. It was 
the crossroads of ancient oriental civilization. Many fortified 
cities had grown up here in the midst of the usual rustic environ- 
ment. According to the rule in ancient history, the symbols of 
Canaanite society were found in connection with its religious 
observances. Each district had its own god, the Baal, or 
divine proprietor. According to ancient practice, worship of 
these gods would naturally come to a center in the cities, where 
the markets were held. “The proper site of an ancient shrine,” 
says Dr. G. A. Smith, “was nearly always a market.’’® It was 
Jeremiah who complained at a later time: “According to the 
number of your cities are your gods.”* The centralization of 
early religion at the points of exchange needs to be emphasized. 
Other eastern societies illustrate this fact. 

Concerning early Arabia Professor W. R. Smith writes as 
follows: 

In the centuries before Mohammed the gods of the... . villagers and 
towns-folk had superseded the gods of the... . dwellers in tents. Much 
the most important part of the religious practices of the nomads consisted in 
pilgrimages to the great shrines of the town Arabs.* 

To this we might add that the shrine of the city of Mecca had 
become so sacred under the old paganism that Mohammed found 

* Book of the Twelve Prophets (New York), Vol. I, p. 36; cf. H. P. Smith, 
Old Testament History (New York, 1903), pp. 172, 173. 

Jer. 2: 28. 

* Religion of the Semites (New York, 1894), p. 112. 
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it necessary to accommodate his new system to the situation by 
adopting the city as the focal point of Islam. Turning to ancient 
Egypt, we learn that 

the superior splendor of the deities in the large cities, with their great 
temples, led to the worship of the tutelary gods of the villages and small 


towns being more and more abandoned.’ 


The same was true of Mesopotamia : 

In its first recognizable form the state was a city gathered about a temple, 
the center of worship. .... Each of the city-states of Babylonia had its god 
with whom its interests were identified.” 

In such an agricultural country, villages grow up in protected centers 
where fortification is possible. . . This was no doubt the origin 
of the Babylonian cities. These cities were in the first instance the residence 
of fellow-tribesmen and were built around the temple of their divinity of 
fertility . . Before the dawn of our present historical knowledge, about 
4500 B.c., the struggle between these cities for supremacy had not only been 
begun, but had been waged with such varying fortunes that now one city 
had been in supreme power over the others for a century or two, and now 
another. This struggle . . . . continued until terminated by the final suprem 
acy of Babylon about 2300 B. c.” 

Bearing in mind this fact of cult concentration, we take 
special notice that when the Israelites invaded the land of 
Canaan they were generally unable to reduce the fortified cities. 
It is true that the book of Joshua represents the children of 
Israel as taking victorious possession of the entire land; but this 
account is unhistorical. The real nature of the invasion is indi- 
cated by the first chapter of Judges, where we are told of about 
a score of prominent Canaanite cities which, with their suburbs, 
the Israelites were unable to take. These unsubdued places were 
the principal cities of the land. In a general way, then, the 
invaders occupied the country districts, while the Canaanites 
retained the cities, becoming a factor of enormous ‘importance in 
Old Testament history. 

* Professor W. Max Miller in Encyclopedia Biblica (New York, 1901), col. 
1215; cf. Breasted, History of Egypt (New York, 1905), p. 31, and Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), p. 649. 

* Goodspeed, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians (New York, 1902), 
p. 8o. 


" Barton, Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), p. 162. 
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About two centuries after the invasion a monarchy was 
founded which embraced both country and city in a single state. 
Upon the accession of the fourth king the nation divided into 
two rival kingdoms, north and south. 

A hundred years after the division we reach an extraordinary 
period marked by phenomena of the utmost interest. We are 
now in the ninth century before Christ. If we make a list of 
the names of Israelite political heads, beginning with the judges, 
passing up through the monarchy and the double line of kings 
who ruled after the division, a remarkable fact comes into view. 
In the ninth century the name of the national god, “Yahweh,” 
begins to be incorporated as a rule in the names of Israelite 
political heads. Another noteworthy fact ‘is that in this period 
begins the line of those great prophets who, from now until the 
Babylonian exile, fiercely preached that Israel ought to be faith- 
ful to Yahweh and cast away the Baals and all other gods. 
Another notable fact in the ninth century is the abrupt rise and 
fall of what may be called the “miracle line.” The Old Testa- 
ment contains many stories of supernatural occurrences; but 
these accounts of the supernatural follow a natural law of distri- 
bution within the sources. No qualitative estimate can be 
attempted. We speak merely in terms of quantity. There are 
two large masses of miracles in the Old Testament. One of 
these is connected with the period of the exodus from Egypt 
and the invasion of Canaan. The other is connected with the 
period now before us. These masses form, as it were, two 
mountains; while the miracles between make a line of little hills. 
There was no movement in the history between the invasion and 
the ninth century powerful enough to force the miracle line 
upward. There is nothing to correspond to the establishment of 
the united monarchy, and nothing that answers to the great dis- 
ruption—dramatic as these events were. But in the ninth cen- 
tury the miracle line rises abruptly to a considerable height, and 
then falls. Another notable thing in this age is the founding of 
the Rechabites, a peculiar sect of country people, whereof more 
presently. Still another special fact is the literary activity which 
the modern historical school assigns to this age. The ninth cen- 
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tury seems to have been the time in which the earliest code of 
laws was brought together and the first great historical docu- 
ment compiled. The last item in our catalogue is more spectac- 
ular than all the rest. The monarchs of both Israelite kingdoms 
were assassinated in a bloody political revolution which attempted 
to root out Baalism in the interest of Yahweh worship. 

The clue to explanation of these remarkable phenomena 
leads to understanding not only of the ninth century, but of much 
that came before and after. At the time of the invasion, the 
heads of Israelite families acquired country estates in freehold by 
right of conquest. These lands were held by farmers like 
Gideon, and Elkanah, and Kish, and Saul, and Jesse, and David, 
and all the rustic folk who appear in the Books of Judges, Sam- 
uel, and Kings. But as the territory was limited, these parcels of 
land were taken up before no very long time. At a later period 
—perhaps about the time of Solomon—there evidently set in a 
gradual concentration of landed property in fewer and fewer 
hands, like that which has taken place in all the great historic 
states—Greece, Rome, modern Europe, and America. There 
were many causes for this in the natural course of things; but 
we need not go into detail. A suggestive passage bearing on 
the subject may be reproduced from Professor Hogg, of Oxford: 

In the days of Israel’s greatness, when agriculture was the chief occupa 
tion of the people, the population .... was certainly enough to bring the 
country into a state of cultivation, even in places that are now quite barren 
The land would be full of husbandmen tilling their fields by day, and 
returning to their villages at night... . . At the other extreme also—in such 
a society as is described, for instance, by Amos and Isaiah—there was an 
aristocracy that had little immediate connection with the land it owned 
Slave labor would doubtless, as elsewhere, be a weak point in the agricultural 
system, tending to lower its status. .... After making due allowance for 
homiletic coloring, we are bound to suppose that agricultural enterprise 
must have suffered grievously from a sense of insecurity in regard to the 
claims of property, and from the accumulation of debts. . . . . Civil disturb- 
ances (such as those abounding in the later years of Hosea) and foreign 
wars would, in later times, take the place of exposure to the inroads of 
nomadic tribes. The burden of taxation and forced labor would, as now in 
many eastern lands, foster the feelings that find expression in the narrative 
of the great schism and in some accounts of the rise of the kingdom.” 


% Encyclopedia Biblica (New York, 1899), col. 85. 
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The fact of land concentration is undisputed. The point for 
emphasis here is the form which this concentration took within 
the social mass. All the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
country property fell more and more into the grasp of the 
wealthy classes who centered in the cities. There seems to have 
been a general mortgaging of country lands. Experience proves 
that the temptation to borrow is very seductive. The owner of 
real estate has no difficulty in getting loans up to a certain pro 
portion of the value of his holding. When the Israelite peasants 
felt the pressure of hard times, they found it easy to obtain 
loans from the wealthy classes. Wealth centered in the cities of 
Canaan long before the Israelite invasion. It was precisely 
these places and their suburbs that were not reduced by the new- 
comers; and their continued wealth is proved by the abundant 
references of the literary prophets, like Amos and Isaiah. Of 
course, all the wealthy persons in the nation were not found in 
the walled cities. We assert merely that the bulk of the rich 
were there; and that all well-to-do families tended to move into 
the cities or their suburbs in order to obtain the many advan- 
tages of the great centers of population. The same conditions 
that forced the mortgaging of country lands made it difficult to 
redeem the mortgages. Loans are easier to get than they are to 
repay. <All this led either to foreclosure. or to a permanent 
charge on farm property, or to the absolute slavery of the farmer 
and his children. The case of the ninth-century widow who 
appealed. in her trouble to the prophet Elisha was not excep- 
tional: “Now there cried a certain woman of the wives of the 
sons of the prophets unto Elisha, saying, Thy servant my hus- 
band is dead; and thou knowest that thy servant did fear Yah- 
weh; and the creditor is come to take unto him my two children 
to be bondmen.”'* This woman was widow of one of the “sons 
of the prophets” who, in his lifetime, had been heavily in debt. 
The Hebrew phrase translated “son of a prophet” could be more 
liberally rendered “candidate for the prophetic office.” Several 
interesting inferences might be drawn from the fact that a 
would-he prophet of Israel was in debt. The situation in the 
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time of Nehemiah, although much later than the period here in 
view, is worth citing in this connection: 
Then there arose a great cry of the people. . . We are mortgaging 
our fields, vineyards, and houses: let us get grain because of ‘the dearth 
. . We have borrowed money to pay taxes upon our fields and vineyards 


and lo, we bring into s!avery our sons and daughters. .... Neither 
is it in our power to help it, for other men have our fields and vineyards.“ 


Against this condition the once free peasants reacted. The 
result was a tension between the central and outlying parts of 
the social mass. According to this interpretation, the reaction 
between country and city is a factor of large importance in the 
problem of the Old Testament. The remarkable facts listed in 
our catalogue of the ninth century will now appear in their 
proper connections. 

The enslavement of the outlying districts—the adding of 
house to house and field to field, about which the Yahweh proph- 
ets bitterly complain—this condition became acute in the ninth 
century before Christ. If the present view is correct, the famous 
conflict between Yahwism and Baalism was, in the short run, a 
struggle between the country districts and the cities. We say 
“in the short run” because in the /ong run it was far more than 
a struggle of the rustic and the city man. On this rendering, 
the Yahweh prophets were, at first, the spokesmen of the peas- 
antry. At the outset, the champions of Yahweh were preoccu- 
pied with a special problem. 

The first of the great prophets came from the rural districts. 
Elijah was a countryman from the hills of Gilead beyond the 
Jordan. Elisha, the next prophetic leader, was a farmer whose 
property was located near the village of Abelmeholah. The next 
was Amos, a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees, whose 
home was in the village of Tekoa, a few miles below Jerusalem. 
Contemporary with Amos, and perhaps a little later, was Hosea, 
whose interests were in the northern kingdom, but whose home 
is not known. His book shows that he sided with the peasantry. 
Micah, the next prophet, lived in the village of Moresheth, in 
the Judean south country. It is true that in a Jater period the 
prophets located in the city; but of this more presently. 


* Neh. 5: 1-5. 
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The prophetic protests were directed largely against the 
kings and the governing classes. In general, there was a breach 
between prophecy and government. Now, the government of 
Israel had commenced in the country. None of the political 
heads in the period of the judges were properly city men. After 
the judges the first king, Saul, was a farmer. David, the suc- 
ceeding monarch, began life as a shepherd boy in the service of 
his father Jesse. Before taking the crown, he married the widow 
of a wealthy sheepmaster. After he became king of all Israel, 
he captured the city of Jerusalem and made it his capital. It is 
worth while to emphasize that Jerusalem was one of the Canaan- 
ite cities which were not captured at the time of the invasion. 
Like other fortified cities, it had remained wholly or partly 
Canaanite until a late period; and King David seems to have 
reached an accommodation with its inhabitants. The place 
became known as “the city of David;” and thenceforward the 
government, both of the united kingdom and of the two mon- 
archies, was administered from the fortified cities. After the 
age of David, the peasantry doubtless felt that power was more 
and more slipping from their grasp. When the prophet Elijah 
came forward to rebuke King Ahab for treacherously seizing the 
land of Naboth, a great thrill of sympathy went through tne 
homes of the countryside. As the Old Testament law codes 
prove, the moral ideas of the peasantry made no distinction 
between treacherously seizing land, after the manner of King 
Ahab, and foreclosing a mortgage. Foreclosure was thought to 
be on the same ethical plane as robbery and murder. It was 
held to be wrong even to charge interest on loans. We see here 
the primitive, tribal standpoint of the peasants in opposition to 
the more modern, commercial standpoint of the walled cities. 

So profound was the impression made by Elijah and Elisha, 
as the first great prophetic leaders of the peasantry, that their 


memory was honored by the luxuriant growth of miracle stories 


already noted in connection with the ninth century. 

After the death of Elijah, the agrarian movement found 
expression in the field of practical politics. The prophets of 
Yahweh, under the leadership of Elisha, encouraged the army 
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officer Jehu to exterminate the royal house and seize the crown. 
In carrying out his bloody programme, Jehu had the formal, 
public support of Jehonadab the son of Rechab, who founded the 
remarkable sect of the Rechabites mentioned abeve. The Recha- 
bites were country people, who lived in tents, and who probably 
followed the occupation of shepherds. They supported the side 
of the prophets in the revolution of Jehu. 

Probably it was amid the turmoil of this remarkable age that 
the primitive law code was compiled whici is listed in our cata- 
logue of the ninth century. Although its compilation was proba- 
bly an incident of the literary activity of that century, there is 
no reason to suppose that it contains ideas which were new to the 
age. It was attributed to Yahweh, the god whose worship had 
been imported into Canaan by the ancestors of the country folk. 
“The background,” in the words of Dr. Harper, “is agricultural 
throughout."?® The code could not have been an element of the 
“official” religion of Israel at the time of its compilation because, 
on the whole (and especially in its economic aspects), it repre- 
sents the attitude of the only one party in the state—the agrarian 
party. But its ideas may confidently be set far back in time— 
perhaps before the monarchy. It is to be found principally in 
the middle chapters of the book of Exodus. One of its principal 
concerns is with the lending of money by free Israelites to free 
Israelites, and the holding of erstwhile free Israelites in slavery 
by their brethren the children of Israel. The agrarian party, 
which wanted to enforce these laws, was helpless in the face of 
a great social movement. When you lend money to any of your 
brethren who are in need, you must not be as a creditor to them; 
nor may you charge interest for the use of your money. When 
your brethren become your slaves, you must not hold them in 
slavery more than six years. In the seventh year they shall go out 
free. Laws like these were dead letters from the start. Instead 
of being acknowledged by city and country alike, they merely 
stood for the desires of the rustic party. When they became a 
part of the officially recognized code after the exile, they were 


% Amos and Hosea (“International Critical Commentary,” New York, 1905), 
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evaded ; and even had it been possible to enforce them, the remis- 
sion of interest, and the limitation of slavery, would not have 
stopped the adding of house to house and field to field. These 
demands were as unpractical as the law of redemption in Leviti- 
cus, which draws a distinction between city and country. Accord- 
ing to this law, the man who sells farm property may redeem it, 
if he care to, at the “jubilee;”’ but the man who disposes of 
property in a walled city has the right of redemption for only 
one year, after which the property is confirmed in the hand of 
its new owner.'® 

The remaining item in our catalogue of the ninth century is 
the fact that in this period the name of Yahweh begins to be 
incorporated as a rule in the names of the kings. The change in 
king names may be set alongside the fact that the seat of gov- 
ernment, once it was located in the city, remained there to the 
very last. It indicates that the campaign of the farmers was 
beginning to have objective results. The prophet Elijah had 
called upon the nation to serve Yahweh more faithfully, and 
renounce the Baalim. Yahweh had given Israel the land of 
Canaan, and raised the people up to great prosperity and glory 
under David and Solomon. They “were many as the sand by 
the sea, eating, and drinking, and making merry, every man 
under his vine and under his fig tree.” But now great trouble 
had come. No longer did every man sit in happy freedom under 
his vine and fig tree, for the land was coming into control of the 
wealthy class in the cities. The kingdom was divided; and the 
royal arms had met defeat on the battlefield. If the people had 
been as faithful to the covenant with Yahweh as he had been; 
if they had not mixed his worship with that of the Baalim whose 
great shrines were in the walled cities; if there had been more 
brotherly kindness, then Israel might have remained in the Golden 
Age. On the one hand, the Yahweh party advanced the super- 
stitious claim represented by the Book of Deuteronomy, that the 

*QLev. 25: 29f. It was the walled cities, not taken at the time of the 
Israelite invasion, that served as the great shelters of old Canaanite Baalism. 
It is to these that we refer in speaking of the “city classes.” Many so-called 
“cities” in the Old Testament were nothing more than country villages. Cf. 


I Sam. 6: 18. 
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worship of Yahweh resulted in material good, and Baal wor- 
ship in material evil; while, on the other hand, this movement 
had an unmistakably morai character, inasmuch as it fiercely 
condemned certain kinds of conduct. The platform of the 
Yahweh party was not carefully reasoned out. It was a blending 
of primitive superstition and the crude ethic of the clan. It was 
incredible to the city aristocracy. Its emphasis upon Yahweh 
and its denunciation of Baal were not thought to be well taken. 
But the Israelite agrarian party is not the only party that has 
operated successfully on a poor platform; and the strength of a 
movement which had such leaders as Elijah and Elisha, and 
which could engineer the bloody revolution of Jehu, forced the 
respect of its opponents. When Jehu was in the midst of his 
revolution, he called upon Jehonadab to see his “zeal” for 
Yahweh. This was a purely formal, ritualistic devotion. Led 
by the kings, the cities were now adopting a policy of greater 
seal toward the national god; and one sign of this reform is 
found in the Yahweh king names which become the rule in the 
ninth century before Christ. The situation is exactly struck off 


by Jeremiah when he addresses the god of Israel in these words: 


“Thou art near in their mouth, but far from their reins.’!7 


While the new zeal for Yahweh was worthless in itself, it 
was vastly important for the evolution of religion. The agrarian 
party had apparently won a great victory: but the pressure of 


"Jer. 12:2. The limits of this paper forbid enlarging upon the covenant 
aspect of the Yahweh cult, upon which Jeremiah and his fellows laid emphasis. 
Most ancient gods were thought to be the actual fathers of their worshipers, 
and hence to be indissolubly connected with society. Sometimes, however, a 
people acquired part of its cult by association. There is more and more agree- 
ment that such was the case with reference to Yahwism. After the misfortunes 
in Egypt, one or more of the Israelite clans under the leadership of Moses entered 
into covenant with the Midianite Kenites of the Mount Sinai region; and the 
Yahweh cult came in at this time and place. From the standpoint of ancient 
theology, this transaction was conceived by the prophets as the choice of Israel 
by Yahweh; and from this they deduced that he could separate himself from his 
chosen people if they did not choose to do “good” and thus maintain intact “the 
inheritance of Yahweh.” For an excellent statement of the Kenite position, 
see Professor Paton’s articles in the Biblical World for July and August, 1906, 
entitled “The Origin of Yahweh-Worship in Israel.” See also Budde, Religion 
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the social problem continued as before. The reformers were thus 
goaded into further effort. Inasmuch as the worship of Yahweh 
was now move zealous than ever, it became clear that the funda- 
mental issue was not merely between the god Yahweh and other 
gods, but between right and wrong ways of serving Yahweh 
himself. Nowhere in the Old Testament is the reaction of the 
outlying districts against the cities formulated explicitly in such 
terms. To express it in this form would have been a great 
strategic blunder, and, indeed, would have been impossible. The 
prophets necessarily assumed that the worship of Yahweh was as 
ancient in the fortified cities as it was in the country. They 
could not proclaim Yahweh a god of the rural districts, for after 
the union of Israelites and Canaanites in the monarchy he had 
become the god of the entire land. The early prophets merely 
exploited the national god as champion of the special brand of 
“righteousness” which was demanded by the agrarian party; 
while, in contrast with Yahweh, the Baalim were more and more 
identified with the wrong which was consolidating in the cities. 
In other words, even at the time of Elijah, in the ninth century, 
Yahwism had a very definite, but narrow, ethical content. Yahweh 
versus Baal meant the struggle of Right and Wrong as the 
peasant saw it. But if Yahweh laid ethical demands upon a city 
capitalist who was foreclosing a country mortgage, or taking 
interest from a peasant, or enslaving some poor farmer to work 
out a debt—if the god of Israel prohibited wrongs like these, 
why was he not against wrong everywhere? He was God of all 
Israel. There was, indeed, but a single step from the narrow 
ethics of early Yahwism to the broad moral demands of prophecy 
in the eighth and following centuries. For the social problem 
was not merely a question between the peasant and the city plu- 
tocrat. It pressed for solution inside the cities as well as in the 
outlying districts. Although in the short run the issue of the 
great Yahweh-Baal conflict lay between country and city, yet in 
the long run this great struggle simply furnished the ethical 
symbols for a wider movement. The last great prophetic lead- 
ers, Isaiah and Jeremiah, seem to have lived and worked in the 
fortified city Jerusalem. If the Yahweh movement had not 
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advanced beyond the stage represented by Elijah, it would not 
have been a fact of world-wide significance. But the literary 


prophets, who worked after the revolution of Jehu, took up the 


symbols of the rural-urban reaction, and read into them a pro- 
founder moral meaning than Elijah couid have conceived. The 
writing prophets took the terms of the crude struggle between 
Yahweh and Baal, and recast them into coin fit for circulation 
wherever human society is found. 

This paper is necessarily a mere sketch of certain aspects of 
the Old Testament problem. But perhaps we have assembled 
enough historical facts to illustrate our main propositions rela- 
tive to the sociological meaning of the Bible and the need for 
a new stage in biblical higher criticism. Recurring to the intro- 
ductory statements, we claim the Bible, not as imposed upon the 
social process according to the old theology, but as a part of the 
process. We have to bear in mind that long before the religion of 
the Bible became a fact in the world there was going on within 
society the same struggle of “good and evil” that is taking place 
around us today. The forms of the struggle vary; but every- 
where men strive to make other men do what they conceive to 
be “good,” and avoid what they regard as “evil.” Two remark- 
able items of evidence in ancient Semitic society are the Egyptian 
‘Book of the Dead” on the one side of Israel, and the “Code of 
Hammurabi” on the other. Coming long before the Bible and 
its theology, these early works bear impressive witness to the 
common ethical striving of the race. This mighty movement 
was universal in humanity before the religion of the Bible arose. 
It is the biblical dynamic—the motive that strikes along through 
the whole complicated process by which this lofty religion was 
realized for us. Bible religion is an involution of the common 
ethical struggle, conditioned by the special circumstances of 
Bible history. Its conceptions and institutions are the result of a 
development which passes through a number of crises, each dis- 
closing a composition of interests—priestly and prophetic, con- 
servative and radical, rural and urban. It is the merit of the 
literary stage of biblical criticism to show us the nature of the 
documents. It is the merit of the historical stage to emphasize 
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the fact of development. It will be the merit of the sociological 
stage to indicate how this development took place.* 


* There are so many works from which a good introduction to biblical higher 
criticism can be obtained that it is difficult to make a minimum list without 
omitting some of the best. The sociological student would do well to begin with 
historical treatises from the modern standpoint: Kent, History of the Hebrew 
People; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History. Other good works in English are 
Wade, Old Testament History, and Cornill, History of the People of Israel. In 
German, corresponding to the above, are the histories by Lohr, Guthe, and 
Thomas. In French, Pipenbring. For the Old Testament prophets (i. e., 
preachers) see Cornill, The Prophets of Israel; Harper, The Prophetic Element 
in the Old Testament; W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel. For a general 
outlook on Semitic religion, see Barton, Semitic Origins, and W. R. Smith, 
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The Election of Senators. By Grorce H. Haynes, Ph.D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906. xii+295. 

A timely book, one that would have been timely several years 
ago and is likely to be for several years to come, is one on the 
election of United States Senators. In the first chapter of his book 
Dr. Haynes tells how the present system came to be adopted. Out 
of four methods proposed, it is interesting to note that James 
Wilson, who is just now enjoying a sort of recrudescence as a 
statesman, stood out boldly for election by the people. However, 
he was able to carry only one state, his own, for his proposition. 
In opposing this method, Gerry said that it “would leave no security 
to the [commercial] interest.” He probably never dreamed how 
completely the Senate was to become subservient to the “interests.” 

Although Congress was given power to regulate the time and 
manner of electing senators, it did not do so for more than seventy- 
five years. The practice of concurrent votes in separate session, 
which was followed by most of the state legislatures during this 
time, often resulted in deadlocks, and several times caused vacancies 
in the representation. Finally, the election of senators by a rump 
legislature in Indiana, 1857, led to a bill for the regulation of such 
elections by federal law, though it did not find a place on the 
statute-books until 1866. It provides that, when a vacancy is about 
to occur, on the second Tuesday after meeting and organizing, the 
houses shall ballot, viva voce, in separate session for senator; that 


they shall meet in joint session the next day; “and if the same 


person shall have received a majority of all the votes in each house, 
or if either house shall have failed to take proceedings as required 
by this act, . . . . the joint assembly shall then proceed to” elect. 
In case of failure to elect on the first ballot, the two houses must 
meet in joint assembly on each succeeding day, and ballot at least 
once until an election is secured, or until the end of the session. 
A majority of the votes cast in the joint assembly, a majority of the 
members elected to each house being present, shall elect. 

The author does not seem to have thought the provisions of the 
act open to criticism. One would like to know the effect of the 
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vote in separate session? If the same person receives a majority in 
separate session, is he thereby elected? If so, why vote in joint 
assembly ? If not, why vote in separate assembly ? 

If this system was intended to prevent deadlocks, it has signally 
failed to accomplish that end. From 1891 to 1905 there were forty- 
six cases of failure to elect on the first joint ballot, an average of 
three states for each year. The lowest number of days on which 
there was a joint assembly for joint balloting was three, in North 
Dakota; the highest one hundred and fourteen, in Delaware. In 
fourteen cases there was no election. During one entire Congress 
both of Delaware’s senatorial seats remained vacant. Many 
elections on first ballot have been preceded by long and bitter 
contests in the party caucus. These embitter the legislators and 
unfit them for their proper work. In 1897 the Legislature of 
Oregon never succeeded in organizing. The constitution requires 
the presence of two-thirds of the members-elect. Foreseeing the 
probable results of a joint ballot for senator, more than one-third 
of the members of the lower house absented themselves to prevent 
organization. 

Out of ten cases of investigation by the Senate for bribery, 
nine have occurred within the last fifteen years. However, the 
author does not attribute this to the operation of the present law, 
but rather to the system of election by legislatures. The ten cases 
do not include any of the defeated candidates. The rules of the 
Senate for investigation evidence a desire to palliate rather than 
condemn the corrupt use of money. To invalidate a claim to a 
seat it must be proved by legal evidence (1) that the claimant 
was personally guilty of corrupt practices, or (2) that corruption 
took place with his sanction, or (3) that a sufficient number of 
votes were corruptly changed to affect the result (57). 

In a chapter on “The Personnel of the Senate” Dr. Haynes 
seeks to show that it has suffered a considerable decline. Very 
little argument is needed to convince the well-informed reader of 
this, but Dr. Haynes hardly marshals his proof in a manner con- 
vincing to one not acquainted with the facts. He classifies seven- 
teen out of a possible ninety as representing the “best traditions of 
the Senate.” One would like to know what proportion it took to 
create the “best traditions” in the days of the Senate’s glory. Not 
necessarily a majority. Is not a great deal of our respect for that 
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body of the past due to the transcendent greatness of a few men, 
such as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and a few others? 

That the foregoing evils have produced widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the present method of electing is evidenced by the 
demands for a change. During the first eighty years of the republic 
the movement was somewhat sporadic, only nine resolutions on the 
subject being introduced in Congress during that period. But of 
late years it has gained much in strength and persistency. Resolu- 
tions for popular elections have passed the House of Representatives 
by the necessary two-thirds vote in five different Congresses, in two 
of them without a division and never with more than fifty-one 
votes in the negative. The demand has been incorporated in the 
national platforms of the People’s Party since 1892, and in those of 
the Democratic Party since 1900. In one way or another thirty- 
one state legislatures have signified their desire for a change. At 
least two other states have approved the movement by their attempts 
to put in practice popular election through the nominating primary, 
and single houses of several other states have signified their approval. 
Here is the necessary two-thirds of the states upon whose demand 
Congress is under obligation to call a constitutional convention ; but 
still the Senate holds out. How long will it continue to do so? 
When the colonists felt oppressed, they appointed committees of 
correspondence to keep in touch with the different parts of the 
country and encourage one another to stand together for relief. In 
1899 Pennsylvania initiated this method to secure the co-operation 
of the other states in making demand upon Congress for a conven- 
tion. Other states have followed her example. While this review 
was being prepared, the Senatorial Amendment Convention met at 
Des Moines and took definite steps looking to the calling of a 
constitutional convention. Given time and persistence, and the 
cause will be won. 

Meantime, in many of the states efforts are being made to nullify 
the constitutional method of choosing senators by various devices. 
In some states the parties have simply given their stamp of 
approval to particular candidates by formal nominations. In many 
cases now unanimous elections by the legislature have been pre- 
ceded by heated campaigns in the primary. A few states have 
made legal provision for an expression of choice by the people. A 
few states have gone almost as far as it is possible to go in their 
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effort to make the popular choice binding on the legislature. Oregon 
is one of these. That her legislature had the temerity to disregard 
the plain mandate of the people is only added argument for 
removing such possibilities. 

Such, in the main, are the facts brought out in the first half of 
Dr. Haynes’s book. The greater part of the remainder is taken up 
with briefs and arguments for and against popular election of 
senators. These are fairly and clearly stated, though the author 
does not hestitate to reveal his sympathies for the affirmative. For 
his work in bringing before the public the results thus far accom- 
plished Dr. Haynes is deserving of hearty thanks. An excellent 
service would be rendered the cause of popular election by putting 
a copy of the book in the hands of every United States senator. It 
is time for them to see the writing on the wall. 

Davin Y. THoMAs 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 
from the Revolutionary War to 1861. By FRANK GEORGE 


FRANKLIN, Ph.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1906. Pp. 308. 

Because aliens and their descendants form so large a part of 
our population, a Legislative History of Naturalization is a not unin- 
viting subject for a book. Dr. Franklin’s book is an expansion of 
an article on the same subject which he published in the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1901 ; consequently 
one might expect a mature presentation. 

The first chapter deals with citizenship in the Revolutionary 
Period; the second, with the action of the Convention of 1787 in 
regard to the subject of naturalization. Seven chapters are devoted 
to the several acts passed from 1790 to 1824, the last being pre- 
ceded by one on “Expatriation.” Then follow three chapters on 
“Native Americanism” as introductory to the act of 1855, and a 
final one on “The Know-Nothing Period.” 

During the Revolution the Continental Congress passed several 
resolutions and acts bearing upon citizenship. One of these 
attempted to define citizenship of the colonies (states). 
the most significant act was the one requiring all officers to abjure 
allegiance to King George and swear allegiance to the United 
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States. The fact that the states legislated upon naturalization, and 
in at least one case, Virginia, on expatriation, is adverted to, in 
consequence of which there was a great diversity of practice; but 
no effort is made to summarize their laws. One of the indictments 
against the Confederation was that, while it had created an inter- 
state citizenship, it had no uniform rule of naturalization. This 
defect was cured by the Convention of 1787. 

The debates on the naturalization acts are reported with weari- 
some details. Many speeches of unknown men, which had been 
“entombed rather than preserved” in the Annals, are here given 
an untimely resurrection. The chief value of some of them is to 
reveal the astounding ignorance displayed by the debaters; for 
example, when one asserted that no nation in Europe refused to allow 
its subjects to become citizens of another nation (p. 149). The 
chapter on “Expatriation” gives the opinions of congressmen and 
of others more or less distinguished on that subject, but leads to no 
very definite conclusion as to why Congress failed to legislate on it. 
While most acknowledged expatriation to be a natural right, they 
did not deny the necessity of legislation to regulate its exercise. 
Calhoun, however, denied that it belonged to anybody except Vir- 
ginians, upon whom the state had conferred it. The chapters on 
“Native Americanism” and “The Know-Nothing Period” are rather 
lengthy for such small results. The act of 1848, belonging to this 
period, appears to have been overlooked. 

Altogether the book is a very unsatisfactory treatment of the 
subject. There is no reason for stopping arbitrarily with the year 
1861. Some of the most interesting features of naturalization have 
developed since then, not the least of which are our numerous 
naturalization treaties. Even a strict construction of the subject 
“legislative history’ would hardly exclude them, for they are legis- 
lative in effect. For the period covered the author might have 


improved his treatment by summing up the opinions of congress- 


men, instead of allowing everyone to have his say, and by discuss- 
ing the more illuminating judicial decisions, diplomatic correspond- 
ence, and the rulings of State Departments. Such matter not 
only is not foreign to the subject, but it often serves to throw 
the best kind of light on legislation. For some unexplained reason 
the important subject of collective naturalization receives no notice 
whatever. When so much space was given to expatriation, though 
there was no legislation, the subject of reversion of nationality might 
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at least have been mentioned. The practice of some of the states 
of conferring the suffrage upon aliens can hardly be altogether 
foreign to the subject. On the whole, the author has contented 
himself with summarizing the debates and acts of Congress; rarely 
does he discuss and draw conclusions of his own. 


Davip Y. THOMAS 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


The Subconscious. By JoseEpH JAstrow, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. ix+549. 
$2.50. 

Professor Jastrow’s latest volume is hard to classify: (1) Is it 
written for the use of scientifically trained investigators in psychol- 
ogy? (2) For scientific men interested in allied fields, but not 
primarily in psychology? Or, finally (3), is it written, as a restate- 
ment of fairly well-known facts, for the use of a rather larger 
circle which we may call the educated public? His preface does 
not wholly decide the matter. His previous book, Fact and Fable 
in Psychology, is an interesting restatement of fact which appeals 
both to the general public and to the scientific man who deals with 
subjects related to psychology. Were it not for its figurative and 
lengthy presentation, the present book might appeal in a similiar 
way to the same class of readers as that attracted to the former 
volume. As matters stand, however, the scientific student of 
sociology or anthropology who might pick up the “Subconscious” 
in order to find a critical restatement of fact would probably turn to 
look again at the title page (thinking perchance that he had inad- 
vertently obtained a book on “the uses of simile and metaphor”) 
when he had read the second sentence of the Introduction: 

At favorable moments, when the sea of consciousness is unruffled, and 
calm contemplation seems promising, he peers intently into the shadowy 
depths, and is disappointed to find how little he can distinguish of what 
lies below the surface, how constantly the waters send back merely the 
reflection—partly distorted—of his own familiar features. 


And the farther our student goes into the text, the more convinced 


will he become that the title of the book as it stands is a misnomer. 
It would be an interesting calculation to find out just the number 
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of metaphors, similes, hyperboles, alliterations, etc., which our 
author uses. Attention is called to chap. vii, which begins: 

The assault upon the intrenchments of the subconscious is the more 
promising of result if carried on, not in the main by direct attack, but by 
flanking movements, by quick advantage of momentary breaches in the 
investment, by night surprises, and all the shrewd devices of strategy .... 
or to change the figure (!) .... 


Four solid pages are given over to this and similar figures (pp. 
82-85), without our being carried one step farther along into the 
subject. As a result of this incontinent use of rhetorical figures, 
the size of the book has been made unduly large. For this fact 
alone the book becomes tedious to the man whose time is limited. 

The Subconscious will be difficult for the outside public to 
read. In many places the book is labored, and in others redundant 
and obscure. There is, too, a certain looseness in the assemblage 
of facts and in the development of points, which is shown most 
clearly when one comes to the end of a section ; one feels that some- 
where, somehow, into the “unruffled sea of consciousness” one has 
let slip overboard the meaning of that particular section. Nor need 
the popular reader feel that he is alone in his mishap! 

The lack of a critical and scientific form of presentation, of 
specific historical references, and of close articulation with the 
results of advanced researches in experimental and analytical psycho- 
logy, prevents the book from having any wide sphere of usefulness 
in the psychological research world. 

Loking at the table of contents, we find that Professor Jastrow 
treats of the subconscious in its normal phases in Part I, in its 
abnormal phases in Part II, while Part III is given over to a 
theoretical discussion of the subconscious in both its normal and in 
its abnormal manifestations. Our discussion here will be limited 
to a partial statement of the normal processes to which Professor 
Jastrow applies the term “subconscious.” If our interpretation of 
his position is not correct, it is partly the author’s fault, for we 
have looked in vain in the book for a summarized and definite state- 
ment of the content of the term “subconscious” as used by him. 

The author emphasizes the fact that introspection in any given 
analysis ordinarily concerns itself with those mental processés which 


have a separate and distinct standing in consciousness. Expressed 


in the words of James, introspection deals most successfully with 
the “substantive states of mind”’—the places where the mind can 
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contemplate its own workings for a longer or a shorter period. 
Such halting places are definite perceptions, images, memories, 
volitions, etc. But lying deeper in the conscious matrix are to be 
found the “transitive states,” the feelings of likeness and difference, 
the feelings which accompany tension in neural tissue (e. g., when 
we search for a name which will not quite come) etc.; and those 
sensations accompaning habitual muscular reactions, which are 
usually unattended to. In addition to those mentioned, we find 
vague sensations from circulation, respiration, and from metabolic 
changes in general, from which consciousness is never entirely 
freed. “Our initial quest is for influences which intrude unan- 
nounced, remain undiscovered when introspectively sought, and yet 
by some indirect testimony betray a functional presence in their 
effect upon the quality of psychic response’ (italic ours), is the 
way Professor Jastrow states the first step in his problem (p. 413). 

It is thus seen at once that subconscious activity is difficult to 
state in terms of conscious content, and yet functionally it is often- 
times as potent in influencing our behavior as those mental pro- 
cesses which have a clearer introspective representative in con- 
sciousness. The function of the subconscious can best be illustrated 
(in its most obvious phases) by an appeal to such memories as 
come to us in dreams or in day reveries—wherever, in short, con- 
scious control is for any reason lessened. Professor Jastrow cites, 
as illustrating his point, those dreams in which mathematical 
problems and others have been solved which were unsolvable in 
ordinary waking consciousness. Automatic writing and the feats 
of the somnambulist are equally good illustrations of subconscious 
activities. 

The working of the subconscious on a distinctly higher plane is 
to be found in the “subconscious maturing of thought.” When a 
word escapes us which we were on the point of speaking; when 
groups of ideas crowd into the mind only one of which can be 
immediately utilized, we oftentimes have the desire to reinstate the 
vanishing word, or the fleeting ideas when the progress of the 
thought later demands it. Failure to grasp these fleeting processes 
induces “a submerged troubled feeling while the mental explorer 
‘goes forth and comes back like the dove in the ark, having found 
no rest.’” Professor Jastrow remarks that, while the psychologist 
possesses no reliable means of arresting these fugitive processes, 
there is a class of beings—viz., the crystal-gazers—who have the 
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“knack of developing the subconscious image by fixing the eyes 
upon a reflecting surface and noting the fleeting pictures that form 
thereon, apparently without conscious direction.” The section on 
“lapses of consciousness” deals principally with an interesting 
descriptive catalogue of lapses of the motor type and subconscious 
motor responses to sensory stimulation inadequately apprehended. 

Enough has been said to show that Professor Jastrow in his 
book is dealing with material which belongs to the province of a 
legitimate psychology, and nowhere do we find him lending a help- 
ing hand to mysticism, occultism, and other allied vagaries 
of a leisure but uneducated class. His explanations, so far as he 
attempts to explain at all, are couched in psychophysical terms. 
If we may be allowed to make an unfavorable comment in closing, 
we should say that the chief defect in the book is due to this, 
viz., that Professor Jastrow attempts to give a somewhat airy and 
literary form of finality to his statement of facts which for some 
time have occupied the minds of mature psychologists, and which 
are likely to occupy them until functional psychology can be more 
thoroughly worked out and more adequately stated. 

Joun B. Watson 


A Living Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. By JoHN 
A. Ryan, Professor of Ethics and Economics in the St. 
Paul Seminary. Introduction by Ricnarp T. Ery. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. xii+346. 

The argument of the author—A personal living wage means 
that amount of remuneration that is sufficient to maintain decently 
the laborer himself without reference to his family. A family living 
wage for the adult male laborer means a wage capable of maintain- 
ing himself, his wife, and those of his children who are too young 
to be self-supporting, in a condition of reasonable comfort. The latter 
is estimated as follows: first, anything /ess than $600 per year is not 
a living wage in any of the cities of the United States; second, this 
sum is probably a living wage in those cities of the southern states 
in which fuel, clothing, food, and some other items of expenditure 
are cheaper than in the North; third, it is possibly a living wage 
in the moderate-sized cities of the West, North, and East; and, 
fourth, in some of the largest cities of the last-named regions it is 
certainly not a living wage. 
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The right to a wage is derived from the right to live from 
the bounty of the earth, and the right to a living wage is the inher- 
ent sacredness of personality. What is a just wage is neither in 
practice nor in the best prevalent theory determined by freedom in 
bargaining. Most economists recognize some moral element in 
determining what is a just wage. 

At least 60 per cent. of the adult male workers in the cities of 
the United States are (1905) receiving less than $600 annually, 
while monopolistic combinations, rapid displacement of labor by 
machinery, and excessive multiplication of the instruments of pro- 
duction will in all probability be with us for many years yet, 
increasing the rate of unemployment and restricting the upward 


movement of wages. 
So far as the productive resources of the country are concerned, 


no class need lack; hence, the need of so large a portion of the 
laboring class must be due to maladjustment in distribution. 
Certain psychical, economic, and social forces apportion the national 
product among the owners of land, business ability, capital, and 
labor in the shares called rent, profit, interest, and wages. Such a 
distributive system determines the particular classes of persons upon 
whom the obligation to provide a living wage to the laborer rests, 
and also sets certain limits to their power to discharge it. The 
employer cannot escape the duty of paying a living wage by taking 
refuge behind the terms of a so-called free contract, and upon him 
the obligation falls primarily. The other economic classes in the 
community—the landowner, the loan-capitalist, the consumer, and 
the man of wealth— share the responsibility of providing the laborer 
with a decent livelihood in a secondary degree, and in accordance 
with the nature and possibilities of their several economic positions. 
Finally, the state is morally bound to compel employers to pay a 
living wage, whenever and wherever it can, with a moderate 
degree of success, put into effect the appropriate legislation. 

An estimate by the reviewer.—A Living Wage is a good contri- 
bution on a most important subject. All good men everywhere 
should welcome this serious attempt to find the ethical and economic 
basis of just wages, and be grateful for its sane and clearly stated 
findings. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is the 
discussion of the fact and nature of a man’s right to a living wage. 
These chapters are not essential to the value of the book, the author 
to the contrary notwithstanding. For those to whom such an argu- 
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ment is necessary they are not convincing, and to those whom they 
would convince they are not necessary. The author finds the ethical 
basis of a living wage in the essential dignity of the human person- 
ality. His ultimate terms are, therefore, natural rights, personality, 
dignity, and his argument takes him outside of the field of inductive 
science and economics and social philosophy—where the economist, 
the employer, the laborer, and probably the sociologist will not fol- 
low. To the reviewer it would seem more promising to find the 
ethical basis within the social process of which distribution is one 
part ; or even to depend upon the axiomatic nature of the statement 
that the workingman’s right to a living wage is his right to a 
decent livelihood, to establish the proposition that the man who 
works has a right to a living wage. 

The socialist will find little comfort in the author’s exposition 
of the obligation of the state. With the possible exception of the 
chapters referred to above, the book progresses with strong argu- 
ment and should prove of large service. 


T. J. RILey 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


Looking Forward: A Treatise on the Status of Woman and 
the Origin and Growth of the Family and the State. By 
Puitip Rappaport. Chicago: Kerr & Co., 1906. Pp. 234. 


As the preface states, “this book is written from the standpoint 
of historic materialism.” Its aim is to show how past forms of 
the family and of the state have been determined by economic con- 
ditions, especially by methods of production, and to demonstrate 
incidentally that Marxian socialism is the only means of social 
salvation and the natural goal of development. The author shows 
considerable acquaintance with the socialist school of ,social and 
economic writers, but beyond that his acquaintance with the scien- 
tific literature of the subjects upon which he writes is very limited. 
Like all socialist writers, he makes large use of Buckle and 
Morgan, but he seems utterly unaware of the works of later 
investigators which long since have made Buckle and Morgan out 
of date. For example, in his discussion of the origin and evolu- 
tion of the family one looks in vain for any mention of Wester- 
marck, Crawley, Howard, or other recent authorities. Our author 
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does not swallow Morgan whole, for he concludes that there is 
no good evidence that the consanguine and the Punaluan family were 
ever universally prevalent forms; but he does not indicate in what 
particular way Morgan’s theories are to be modified. The dis- 
cussion of present social conditions is characterized by the same lack 
of critical consideration of facts and authorities, and of course by a 
socialistic bias toward all current problems. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI Cu ARLES A. ELLwoop 


The Positive Outcome of Philosophy. By JoserpH DIETZzGEN. 
Translated by ErRNestT UNTERMANN. [International Li- 
brary of Social Science, Vol. 1.] Chicago: Charles H 


Kerr & Co. Pp. 444. $1. 

The Physical Basis of Mind and Morals. By M. H. Fitcu. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 

Social and Philosophical Studies. By Pau Lararcue. Trans- 
lated by Cuartes H. Kerr. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. $0.50. 

What's So and What Isn’t. By Joun M. Work. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
$0.50. 

The first and second of these volumes have but an indirect rela- 
tion to the scope of this Journal; the third could only in a fractional 
degree be classed within the sociological field; while the fourth has 
the same relation to pure sociology which belongs to any explana- 
tion of a theory of social practice. 

There is a sense, however, in which each of these volumes 
comes directly into our field of view. Each is an important piece of 
evidence touching the campaign of education which the Marxian 
socialists are now conducting in this country. They are not merely 
attempting to lay a foundation for their faith in general philosophy, 
in biclogy, in psychology, and in sociology. They are also demand- 
ing that these subjects be taught by convinced socialists. They are 
scattering a literature in which every possible implication of the 
fundamental sciences which can be turned to the credit of socialism 
is used for all it is worth. This literature ought to be examined 
and reported on by experts in the different departments of knowl- 
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edge which it represents. When a writer on a fundamental science 
is recommended because he is a Socialist, our confidence in him 
is at once prejudiced, just as it would be if he were heralded as a 
Baptist or a Homeopathist or a Prohibitionist. We are bound to 
be on our guard against any sectarianism, political, economic, or 
ecclesiastical, which is conscious of itself when attacking problems 
of pure science. <A Socialist has the same right to prefer to be 
taught biology by a Socialist that a Methodist has to be taught the 
same subject by a Methodist. In all such cases, however, the 
parties concerned assume a burden of proof that they are scientists 
first and sectarians second. On the other hand, the Socialist is 
inclined to the belief that there is more partisanship in rejecting 
than in professing socialism, and that scholars who do not admit 
that science points toward socialism are not to be trusted. The 


more this contention is tested in the open, the better. There can 


be no sectarian science at last, and science is abortive if it is 
arrested in the abstract stage, when it might be available for modifi- 
cation of practice. These books are virtually challenges to scholars 
to reconsider results of their sciences up to date with reference to 
the question of their bearing upon social programmes. 

The fourth book in the list is a primer of socialism, as a 
zealous believer assumes that it would work out. However sure we 
may be that the socialists are cherishing vain hopes, there is no 
doubt that people who reject their opinions have made a mistake 
in judging the socialists too much on the basis of second- or third- 
hand versions. They are entitled to a hearing out of their own 
mouths, and should not be disposed of on the testimony of unbe- 
lievers. I cannot say that the present exposition is likely to con- 
vince persons who have devoted much unprejudiced attention to the 
study of society. It makes an effective appeal, however, to 
untrained thinkers, and for that reason it deserves consideration 
by everyone interested in exerting counter influence. 

On the whole, it must be said that, though the book abounds 
with sensible remarks and just criticisms of present social condi- 
tions, it is an example of that pseudo-science which has brought 
disrepute upon the social sciences among men of scientific train- 
ing; and that the less of such books with scientific pretensions we 
have published, the better it will be for the social sciences. 


A. W. S. 
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The Economy of Happiness. By James Mackaye. Pp. 
xv-+533. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Although the author starts by jauntily begging the question 
whether happiness is the end of life, thus avoiding consideration of 
the question whether something else is the end, and happiness an 
incident more or less parallel with the process which approaches the 
end or possibly constitutes the end, he has made a book that deserves 
serious attention: As a philosophy of life it leaves not a little to be 
desired. As a method of testing reasons for a certain range of the 
conduct of life, it offers much that is illuminating. However we 
may quarrel with any variation of hedonism, even in the most refined 
shapes of eudemonism, we may agree that for practical purposes 
happiness of some sort is at all events a sign that the conduct which 
secures it is making in the direction of the ultimate goal of life. 
Those who reject eudemonism as a final formulation of the ethical 
end may therefore unite with those who accept it, at least to the 
extent of assuming that, provided the concept happiness is safely 
defined, a surplus of happiness is presumably an index of a surplus 
of good in the conduct which results in the happiness. Accord- 


ingly a critique of happiness, and of the means by which it is gained, 
is to be welcomed by all who are not content with purely dogmatic 


morals. 

The author is sure enough of himself to assume the onus of 
phrases which less virile thinkers might try to avoid. He frankly 
asserts that he proposes to offer a “cure-all” for failure to solve the 
problem of happiness. 

The panacea I propose is common-sense, and I claim that it will cure all 
the ills which can be cured by any means whatever, and that it offers a com- 
plete solution of the problem of happiness. Moreover, I claim that there is 
no other solution, and that the many substitutes which have been proposed 
and practiced will prove in the future, as they have in the past, to be delu- 
sions. (P. 2.) 

“Common sense” is defined as “a kind of sense susceptible of 
tests which are independent of the convictions of any man or assem- 
blage of men” (p. 2). ‘Common sense, then, is concerned first with 
the nature of intelligibility, second with the nature of truth, and third 
with the nature of utility” (p. 3). Book I, entitled “The Principles 
of Common Sense,” is a system of logic. In eighty-seven pages the 
method of inductive reasoning is epitomized, and thirteen pages are 
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devoted to moralizing upon the value of such reasoning. The third 
chapter analyzes “utility,” and it reaches the conclusion: “A right 
act is an act of maximum utility. It is that act, among those at any 
moment possible, whose presumption of happiness is a maximum. 
A wrong act is any alternative of a right act” (p. 143). The 
freshness of treatment in these chapters almost disarms the inevitable 
criticism that one book would do enough if it should elucidate a 
problem of morals. It is rather excessive to undertake the rudi- 
mentary education of readers as well. It is not true that Book I 
contains nothing needed as an introduction to the other two books. 
It is true, however, that the class of readers who are likely to fur- 
nish a public for Books II and III might well have been trusted to 
supply for themselves the primary lessons in Book I. They would 
not all muster the needed preliminaries, to be sure, but the people 
who are interested in the problem of happiness are not likely to be 
in a state of mind to be schoolmastered in logic. On the other 
hand, people who are willing to be taught that they need to learn 
logic would hardly choose a treatise on happiness as the medium of 
instruction. On the whole, therefore, although Book I, considered 
on its own merits, is a thoroughly good piece of exposition, it was 
probably a mistake not to have begun the volume with Book II. 

The subject of Book II is “The Technology of Happiness— 
Theoretical.” The “factors of happiness’ are said to be three: 
(1) the sentient being or happiness-producing agent ; (2) the adap- 
tation of said agent to his environment; (3) the number of said 
agents. A chapter is devoted to each of these factors. They are the 
work of a man who has broken away from dogmatic leading-strings, 
and is seeing with his own eyes, but has not yet seen enough to give 
his observations the weight of authority. They are acute, but they 
are not comprehensive except by assumption. The chapter on 
“Liberty” reminds one of a treatise on optics that might be written 
by a blind man with a turn for mathematics. While theoretically 
correct, the color of reality would be lacking. 

Book III discusses “The Technology of Happiness—Applied.” 
The chapter titles are: “The Social Mechanism,” “Competition,” 
“Private and Public Monopoly,” “Pantocracy,” and “The Next 
Step.” The impression which this part of the book makes upon the 
sociologist is that it is a brief which deserves respectful treatment, 
but it is in many ways premature. No permanent contribution to 
the theory of ethics, either on the pure or the technological side, is 
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likely to be made without more thorough acquaintance with analysis 
of the social process than this book indicates. Meanwhile the 
volume seems to be the work of a man who has not stopped learning, 
and who is likely to use the clues in the present argument to good 
purpose in further study of social problems. He is well entitled to 
a hearing. Indeed, it would be a mistake for anyone capable of inde- 
pendent thought about ethics to accept this notice in place of reading 
the book itself. The absence of an index is unfortunate. 
A. W. S. 
Les principes sociologiques du droit civil. Par RAouL DE LA 
GRASSERIE, Juge au tribunal de Nantes, Lauréat de 1’ Insti- 
tut de France. Paris: Giard et Briére, 1906. Pp. 432. 
Fr. 10. 
This is said to be the first important attempt to construct a 
sociology of the civil law, and it may be doubted whether the effort 


has been successful. The essayist in the present case has been 


a prolific contributor to the literature of civil sociology, one of his 


most notable contributions being Les principes sociologiques de la 
criminologie, published in 1901—an attempt to do for the criminal 
law what the present work aims to do for the civil law. To this 
science of civil sociology the author applies the term civilologie, 
corresponding to the term “criminology” in the sphere of the 
criminal law. The work is divided into two principal parts: pure 
sociology considered, first, from the point of view of the dynamics 
of the state, and, second, from the point of view of the state as a 
static body. <A third and briefer part deals with the principal 
facts of applied civil sociology. Under the head of dynamic civil 
sociology M. Grasserie describes the evolution of civil-juridical 
sociology among different peoples, so far as there is a regular and 
uniform order discoverable. In the part which is devoted to the 
statics of civil sociology he treats of the nature and divisions of 
the science and its place among the other sciences; of the elements 
and pathology of a civil contract or obligation; of filiation, pater- 
nalism, and tutelage; of testaments, successions, and property; 
of the sociology of legal sanctions, civil procedure, and international 
private law. Applied civil sociology, he says, is nothing more 
than the science and the art of civil legislation (p. 414). 
J. W. GarNER 
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Citizenship and the Schools. By JeremMian W. JENKs, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. vili+264. 

This is a collection of nine essays and addresses, all but one of 
which have been printed in periodicals or delivered in public. The 
subjects treated are: “Training for Citizenship,” “The Social Basis 
of Education,” “The Making of Citizens,” “Relation of the Public 
Schools to Business,” “Education for Commerce,” ““The Far East,” 
“Free Speech in American Universities,” “Critique of Educational 


Values,” “Policy of the State toward Education,” ‘“School-Book 
Legislation.” 

The name of Professor Jenks guarantees certain solid qualities 
of excellence in the book. It aims to contribute “toward giving 
our teachers the view-point of social and political betterment as 
their chief aim in teaching,” and suggests that “in no other way 
can the burden of our overcrowded curriculum be so much lightened 
and the interest of pupils and parents be so easily aroused and 
retained as by careful work toward the unification of the curriculum 
around the central idea of social service.”’ 

It is a collection of essays that deserves the attention of public- 
school workers for its vital contact with the real present, its 
courageous but temperate idealism, and its sane counsels. It is 
characterized rather by a semi-proverbial style than by sustained 
argument, and contains numerous fresh and terse presentations of 
wise and weighty principles and practical conclusions. 


Epwarp C. Hayes 


Christian Missions and Social Progress: A Sociological Study of 


Foreign Missions. By James S. Dennis. Chicago: F. 
H. Revell Co., 1906. Vol. III. 


After a patient labor of twelve years upon abundant material, 


and after a long personal experience as a leader and organizer, Dr. 
Dennis has brought his monumental work to a happy conclusion. 
No apology needs to be made for giving a favorable notice to these 
volumes, one of which has already been mentioned in a journal of 
sociology. Scientific men have not seldom spent much energy 
on far less significant movements. The author of this series has 
drawn up his plan in full and conscious view of the modern analysis 
of social aims, forces, and institutions. His study in the chief urban 
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center of America, and his illustrative materials have traveled to 
him from all parts of the world. 

It is impracticable here to give any conception of the wealth 
of this material or of the skill with which it is arranged and pre- 
sented. Incidental to his main purpose, Dr. Dennis has shown 
that, with all the differences in customs, characteristics, and stages 
of development, the essential elements of human welfare are the 
same the world over. 

Very interesting is his account of the way in which citizens of 
Christian civilized lands carry in their own memories and habits all 
the factors of a modern life of culture and set up new centers of 
suggestion and imitation wherever they go. While their supreme 
purpose is religious awakening, they cannot be indifferent to the 
needs of men in relation to economic, physical, and intellectual 
affairs. Hence every educated missionary becomes a pioneer for 
the commerce, the education, the political institutions, the morals, 
of the western nations. If he is not always tactful, he is almost 
in every instance guiltless of selfish and sinister motives. This is 
part of the explanation of the organic connection indicated in the 


title between missions and social progress. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Sabbath Laws in the United States. By R. C. Wy ie. Pitts- 
burg: National Reform Association, 1905. 

In view of the recent enactment of Sunday laws in France, the 

subject has special interest in this country. The volume here 

mentioned contains in convenient form the texts of all laws of this 


class now in force in the United States. 


&. 
Une expérience industrielle de réduction de la journée de travail. 
Par L. G. Fromont. Avec une Préface de E. Manarin. 
Bruxelles: Misch et Thron, 1906. Pp. xx+120. 

This essay is a description of an experiment in an establish- 
ment for the reduction of zinc ore and the production of sulphuric 
acid in Belgium. Three stages of the experiment are carefully 
analyzed, and the effects upon profits, output, wages, health, and 
morals are set down with mathematical precision. The conclusion 
is that in this particular manufacture, where effort must be long 
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sustained and the workmen are energetic and courageous, the day 
of eight hours is economically the best; but that no decisive advice 
can be formulated for other industries and other kinds of work- 
men on the basis of this experiment. The method of organizing 
the experiment and of carrying out the plan will be found suggest- 
ive in any other form of industry. Such studies might well be 
repeated in this country for the advancement of economic science 
and humane legislation. 


G 


Modern Social Conditions. By B. Batcey, Assistant 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. New 
York: The Century Co., 1906. Pp. 377. 


The field covered by this volume is part of that treated in 
Mayo-Smith’s Statistics and Sociology. The first chapter is an 
elementary treatise on the history and theory of statistics. The 
other chapters give statistical information in relation to sex, age, 
conjugal conditions, births, marriage, death, and the growth of popu- 
lation. The author has rendered a service to students by bringing 
up the figures as nearly as possible to date, the last census being 
exploited wherever it furnished material. Foreign sources are 
cited, and comparisons are constantly drawn. 


C. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A New Periodical.—Following close upon the Atlanta race riot, perhaps as its 
literary aftermath, a unique monthly magazine will begin publication in Atlanta 
in November under the title of The Race Question and Southern Symposium. This 
magazine, its publishers announce, will be monographic in character, handling the 
negro problem from the standpoint of sociology, ethnology, and political economy. 
It will in no wise be an organ of incendiary agitation, but will discuss the race issue 
dispassionately from the view-point of the southern white man, and be a reflex of 
Caucasian sentiment. Each issue will contain special articles by leading public men 
and thinkers who have made the negro a study, and a large part of the magazine 
will be devoted to a free-for-all symposium of popular ideas on the race question 
and subjects thereto related, as the South’s labor problem, foreign immigration, cotton 
production, etc. The best newspaper comment on these subjects will be reproduced, 
and it will be full of condensed and meaty matter of a distinctively southern character. 
The printed prospectus declares that “this publication will stand, editorially, for the 
imperious but magnanimous Anglo-Saxon, who dominates and will ever dominate, 
politically, materially, and morally, the human affairs of this great section of our 
common country. It will try to be just, but it has no compromise or temporization 
to offer unholy race yearnings, hatreds, and crimes.”” The editor is Mr. R. W. 
McAdam, for the past five years an editorial writer of the Atlanta Constitution, and 
literary editor of the Sunny South. The publishers are the Southern Symposium 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga., and the subscription price is $1.50 a year.—Publishers’ 
Announcement. 


American Policy with Criminals.—This policy has defects: it fails to 
furnish reliable statistics, it is tainted by the spoils system, and it permits abuses 
in jails. Yet it has lessons of value for Europe and is a vital growth. The new 
policy which commands the situation is rational, humane, austere, yet regenera- 
tive. In expelling the theory of vengeance and introducing the reformatory 
principle, the jurists have been less influential than theologians, sociologists, and 
teachers. It is the sociological, not the biological, view of crime which is used 
to explain its origin. The policy aims at the beginnings of evil and expresses 
itself in (1) the reformatory system, (2) probation, (3) juvenile courts. The 
essential factors in the reformatory system are: (1) progression toward liberty, 
(2) indefinite sentence, (3) conditional release under supervision. The entire 
process is educational. The author defends the American method from charges 
of sentimentalism, of induing hypocrisy, and of giving undue power to admin- 
istrative officers. All the essential features of the American system can be 
and should be introduced into Europe. The author bases his conclusions on 
his personal study of the situation in a recent journey in the United States.— 
Berthold Freudenthal, Amerikanische Kriminalpolitik (Franfurt am Main, J. 
Guttentag, 1907; 23 pages). = 


The Working Principle of Advertising.—How is it possible that people 
are driven by advertising to make bargains against their better judgment or 
intention? The answer is that this question is based on a false assumption. 
It has meaning only when the silent assumption is made that everything a man 
does or neglects to do is done under the control of a correct judgment and 
rational insight. It is clear, however, that this assumption, which probably no 
man on earth has yet attained, is thoroughly false; that there are numerous 
other independent springs of action besides the reason, and these very frequently 
find themselves opposed to reason and often are stronger in their working than 
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rational thoughts. Of these other springs of action we need notice only two: 
sensuality and intellectual receptivity—i. e., the readiness of the mind to take 
over foreign judgments. We find it to be these latter that advertising seeks to 
master, and that this often occurs to such a degree that their influence 
immediately determines the bargain which people make, and overcomes quiet 
reflection and right judgment. These latter are, even without this, as a rule not 
strikingly strong cr lively in men.—Bernhard Vities, in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
und philosophisché Kritik, July, 1906. V. E. H 


Causes of the Irreligion of the Proletariat. —The religious indifference 
of the proletariat becomes general in proportion as the machine production 
enlists mew recruits. Machine production makes the capitalist religious, the 
proletariat irreligious. The workman knows he must work or starve; praying 
will not give him food. The wage-worker is his own providence. His ambition 
cannot get beyond a raise in wages, and a job that shall last all the days of the 
year, and all the years of his life. The unforeseen chances of fortune which 
make the capitalist superstitious do not exist for the proletariat. If the wage- 
worker were to let himself be drawn into a belief in that God whom he hears 
talked about, he would immediately question his justice which allotted to him 
nothing but work and poverty. He would picture God under the form and 
aspect of a capitalist exploiter. 

The life led by the laborer in the great industries has removed him from 
the environment of nature, which in the peasant keeps up belief in ghosts, 
sorceries, witchcraft, and other superstitious ideas. Nature has no power over 
him; his work puts him in touch with the terrible natural forces, unknown to 
the peasant. Instead of being mastered by them, he masters them. He controls 
mechanical power at will.—Paul Lafargue, in IJnternational Socialist Review, 


November, 1906. S. E. W. B. 


What British Labor Leaders Read. —A letter was addressed to each of 
the fifty-one labor members of the House of Commons, asking what books he 
had found most useful. Half of these are avowed socialists. This is the 
result: One hundred and forty-eight different authors were named, more than 
half of them only once. The votes were: Ruskin, 17; Dickens, 17; Bible, 14; 
Carlyle, 13; Henry George, 12; Shakespeare, Scott, John Stuart Mill, 10 each; 
Bunyan, 8; Burns, 7; Tennyson and Magenni, 6 each; Kingsley, 5; Adam 
Smith, Macaulay, Green, Rogers, Thackeray, and Cobbett, 4 each. Scarcely any 
socialist writers are mentioned. There is little difference between the reading 
of socialist and non-socialist members, the only noticeable one being that 
the names of Carlyle and George are very prominent in the socialist lists. Poets 
occupy an important place. These men, though students of economics, seem 
to care very little for history. As a rule, only writers who have been known a 
long time appear in the lists. Even Tolstoi and Ibsen are not mentioned. The 
qualities that most attract labor members seem to be two in number: an interest 
in economic problems, and an intense moral fervor.—R. B. Kerr, in /nternational 
Socialist Review, November, 1906. O. E. W. B. 


A French Project for a System of Eugenics. —The recognition of the 
moral and physical deterioration of our time necessitates reasoned selective 
processes, by means of large voluntary associations that should include all those, 
however different in social rank, etc., who possess the requisite sound moral and 
physical qualities. The Flite is such an association, composed of local branches 
united by a central committee in Paris. The members pass a medical and 
character examination, special attention being given to the exclusion of 
venereal diseases and hereditary blemishes. The locals meet for instruction in 
bodily hygiene—food, clothing, housing, preventive measures against disease, 
care for the sick, the bearing and rearing of children, and general moral behavior 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The subject of marriage among members of the Elite is to be carefully 
regulated. Modern science gives the different characteristics of man and 
woman conducive to the best progeny, and transportation facilities make 
possible the gathering of marriageable persons at central stations, where they 
may be grouped according to their mutual affinities. Choice in selection will 
greatly obviate divorce. The other social effects would be choice of professions 
more in accordancé with capacities, while the Flite would be an example to the 
rest of the population.—Alfred Pichou, “L’Elite: association philanthropique 
pour la conservation de la vie et l’amélioration de l’espéce humaine,” Revue 
internationale de sociologie, August-September, 1906. A. H. N. B. 


Physical Degeneracy or Home Labor.—(1) The decline in the birth-rate 
is not merely the result of an alteration in the ages of the population, or in the 
number or proportion of married women, or in the ages of these. (2) The 
decline in the birth-rate is not confined to the towns, nor (so far as England and 
Wales are concerned, at least) is it appreciably, if any, greater in the towns than 
it is in the rurual districts. (3) The decline in the birth-rate is exceptionally 
marked where the inconvenience of having children is specially felt. (4) The 
decline in the birth-rate appears to be specially marked in places inhabited by 
the servant-keeping class. (5) The decline in the birth-rate appears to be much 
greater in those sections of the population which give proofs of thrift and fore- 
sight than among the population at large. (6)) The decline in the birth-rate is 
due to some new cause which was not appreciably operative fifty years ago. 
Statistical evidence points, in fact, unmistakably to the existence of a volitional 
regulation of the marriage state that is now ubiquitous throughout England and 
Wales, among apparently a large majority of the population. The report indi- 
cates that the offspring of each limited marriage is almost precisely one and one- 
half children per marriage. 

A generation ago, the economists, and still more the enlightened public opinion 
that caught up their words, would have seen in the progressive limitation of 
population, whether or not it had their approval, the compensating advantage of 
an uplifting of the economic conditions of the lowest grade of laborers. But no 
such limitation of numbers prevents the lowest grade of workers, if exposed to 
unfettered individual competition, from the horrors of “sweating” or the terrors 
of prolonged lack of employment. Nor can we look forward, even if we wished 
to do so, to the vacuum remaining unfilled. It is, as all experience proves, 
impossible to exclude the alien immigrant. This particular 25 per cent. of our 
population, as Professor Karl Pearson keeps warning us, is producing 50 per 
cent. of our children. In order that a due number of children may be born, and 
that they may be born rather of the self-controlled and farseeing members of 
each class than of those who are reckless or improvident, we must alter the 
balance of considerations in favor of the child-producing family. For instance, 
the arguments against unlimited provision of medical attendance on the child- 
bearing mother and her children disappear. We may presently find the leader 
of the opposition, if not the prime minister, advocating the municipal supply of 
milk to all infants, and a free meal on demand (as already provided by a far 
seeing philanthropist at Paris) to mothers actually nursing their babies. We 
shall, indeed, have to face the problem of the systematic endowment of mother- 
hood, and place this most indispensable of all professions upon an honorable 
economic basis. There would be no greater encouragement to parentage in the 
best members of the middle and upper artisan classes than a great multiplication 
of maintenance scholarships for secondary, technical, and university schools and 
colleges at nominal fees, or even free-—Sidney Webb, reprint in Popular Science 
Monthly, December, 1906, from the London Times. J. A. FrrzGeracp 


State-aided Insurance in Germany. —The twenty fifth anniversary of the 
introduction of state-aided insurance shows that one out of every five persons is 
insured against sickness, one out of three against accident, and one out of four 
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against infirmity. Almost $125,000,000 is annually expended in benefits, the con- 
tributions being approximately one-half by employers, 10 per cent. by the state, 
and the balance by the workers. It has been shown that of those between the 
ages of twenty to twenty-four years who apply for relief, about 55 per 
cent. are suffering from tuberculosis, and this has led to the establishment of 
sanatoria throughout the empire, now numbering seventy-four. The average 
length of residence in these institutions, is three months, and over 75 
per cent are discharged as cured. Although many of these suffer a relapse after 
returning to their former unhealthy environment, some 31 per cent. are 
able to work four years after their discharge. In 1902, of the total number treated 
under the insurance law, 16,518 were tuberculous, and 19,433 were suffering other- 
wise. The success in treating early stages of disease has made possible system- 
atic attack on alcoholism, bad housing, etc., which the imperial commissioner holds 
could have been done only under a system of compulsory insurance. The quarter- 
century of the operation of the law has not verified the prediction of some that 
it would have an adverse effect on savings. In the year 1903-4, Prussia, although 
regarded as a poor country, had $52.70 per capita in savings banks, as against 
$23.90 per capita in wealthy England.—Soziale Praxis, November 15, 1906. 
A. H. N. B. 


Regulation of Juvenile and Home Labor. —At the last general meeting of 
the International Union for Legislative Labor Protection the following propo- 
sitions were drawn up as basic principles for legislation concerning : 

I. Night work for juvenile laborers. 

1. In general the night work of juvenile laborers up to eighteen years of age 
should be prohibited. 

2. Up to the fourteenth year the prohibition should be absolute. 

3. For juvenile laborers over fourteen years of age exceptions may be made. 

a) In cases of force majeure or exceptional conditions. 

b) In those industries the raw products of which perish quickly. 

4. The night labor is entirely forbidden in the trading, hotel, and saloon 
business; as also in the bureaus of those industries in which night labor is 
prohibited. 

5. The length of the night rest, where such is prescribed, must at least 
include the time from 10 P. M. to 5 A. M. 

6. The International Union expresses its wish that these provisions be 
carried out earnestly by a system of inspection. 

II. Jndustrial labor in the -home.—The International Union is of the opinion 
that legislative intervention is necessary, and urges the national delegation: 

1. To request from their governments legislative measures which require 
anyone employing sweat-shop labor: 

a) To keep a record of those employed by him, and to present the same to 
the authorities whenever desired. 

6) To furnish such persons with a definite statement of the wages paid for 
piece-work, and to rate the price of the finished product. 

2. To expand the factory inspection and workingmen’s insurance to include 
sweat-shops. 

3. For the public good as well as the private interest of those employed 
in sweat-shops the strictest enforcement of general sanitary laws in those places 
should be exercised.—‘The General Meeting of the International Union for 
Industrial Protective Legislation,” in Soziale Rundschau, October, 1906. 
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